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The Citizen’s Other Duty: To 
Make It Worth While to Vote 


HOLESOME, INDEED, and commendable, is 
the effort being 
other 


the churches and 
to get out the vote, to 
lay upon the citizen his duty to be a registered and vot- 
ing member 


made by 
many agencies just now 
of the government. But more important 
is the duty of the citizen to see to it that live and sig- 
nificant issues are up for our democracy to express it- 
Dr. L. Jacks, whose words are always 
words of wisdom and enlightenment, points this out in 
in article in the current issue of the Yale Review. He 
defines this major responsibility as the “creating of 
values worth voting for, the building up of interests 
which will give to every citizen who votes a feeling 
These 

lues and interests, he says, must be brought into the 
foreground of our public life. 


self upon. 


of the worth-whileness of what he is about.” 


“It would be a terrible 
tragedy if, along with this vast accession of voting power 
there should be a decline in the worth-whileness of the 
There are certain laws in this matter 


is no evading. 


things voted on. 


vhich there 


lage] ° 
aeciine m 


One is that with every 
the worth-whileness of election programs 
we get a parallel decline in democratic leadership— 
second rate men for second rate 
that the lower the values 


values. Another is 
for which democracy is work- 
ing, the more quarrelsome will be the spirit in which 
they are worked for. The pursuit of wealth and power, 
for example, is an inherently quarrelsome occupation. 
Between men and nations with no values in view beyond 
the right to pursue these things, amicable relations can- 
not exist—no matter what social systems are set up nor 


what compact or league is entered into—and great 


leaders will not rise among them.” ‘The only effective 
way to get out the vote is to get out the issues, to open 
the channels in which the things, the great things, the 


people are vitally interested in may find free circulation. 


This is where our democracy is so far a failure, particu- 
larly in our municipal politics where the issues of good 
community house-keeping are 


rarely joined in a fair 
contest, or if so joined are too frequently obscured by 
partisan irrelevancies and self-interest for the average 
to discern them. National politics also pro- 
suffers from this banality. One cannot help 
wondering whether the editor of the Yale Review had 
Dr. Jack’s thesis in mind when he accepted for the 
current issue three articles on the respective points of 


citizen 
foundly 


view of the three leading parties in the present cam- 
paign. As an illustration of 
these 


zero in election issues 


three statements are ideal. 


Recognizing Our 
Brothers in Christ 


iz OR A LONG TIME The Christian Century has 
been saying that it was time to bring the Prot- 
estant forces of America into a position of more re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of that amazing exploit in 
international philanthropy that history will know as the 
Near East Relief. We have said this because of our 
faith that such a tightening of the bonds between the 
churches and the work in behalf of near eastern orphans 
would not only make easier the financing of that work, 
but would give it a new spiritual significance. During the 
last week in September a decisive step in this direction 
was taken by the officers of the Relief, and the spiritual 
results flowing out of that action are already startling 
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THE 


in their implications. Almost fifty leaders in denomi- 
national church life were gathered in conference. In 
that number were included the men serving as chair- 
men of the various advisory committees on near east 
operations that the denominations have, in one way 
and another, constituted. To these men the officers of 
the Relief, after passing on their latest and most com- 
plete reports of the situation now existing in Asia Minor 
and in those European countries where orphan refugees 
have been gathered, put up the bald question: What 
would you do if you were in our place? The answer, 
as given in our news columns, makes us think the 
better of the churches of America. Types of work al- 
ready demonstrated effective are, of course, approved 
and their continuation recommended. A budget of suf 
ficient size is endorsed. But, in addition to all this, 
these men with their responsibility to American denomi- 
national bodies, come straight out with a declaration 
that the indigenous churches of the near east are 
evangelical bodies of proved merit, that the effort of 
the Relief 
them to the utmost, and that the aim in the education 


ould be to cooperate with and strengthen 


of children in Relief orphanages should be to prepare 
them to take their places as active laymen in the ranks 
of these same churches. It really begins to look as 
though a new day in the relations oi the churches of the 
west and east might be upon the point of dawning 
That it should have taken an international catastrophe 
of the proportions of the near east massacres to have 
made possible a prolonged and candid study of the near 
But that this 


study, when it came, should have led our church leaders 


eastern churches is cause for humility. 


to recognize other members of the same household of 
faith, with whom they can march forward in common 
The Near East 
an unparalleled opportunity now to act as an agent for 


step, is cause for rejoicing. Relief has 
true Christian reunion, and the decision to carry out 
the recommendations of the Bronxville meeting indi 
cates that it will not overlook this chance. 


‘*‘We Whose Souls 
Are Lighted”’ 


VER IN STOCKHOLM they have been holding 
O a world’s postal congress, with delegates in at- 
tendance from all the nations included in the postal 
union. Some curious Swedes, irritated at the delay in 
delivery of mails from the United States, put on a test, 
and then asked the American delegates to explain the 
result. A series of letters was mailed from Chicago, one 
letter a day for two weeks. One of them reached Stock- 
holm in fourteen days; one took twenty-three on the 
road. The average time consumed was seventeen days. 
Why, the Americans were asked, is there such a varia- 
tion in the time schedule of American mails? Many 
reasons were given, including the difficulties in sending 
mail from sub-stations in American cities to the central 
station and the custom of officers in New York to hold 
mails for American boats if a delay of not more than 
one or two days is involved. But the main trouble 


seemed to be, if reports from Stockholm are to be ac- 
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cepted, that no mails are sent out from port on Fridays 
on account of the superstitions surrounding that day! 
Will the brethren who have recently made missionary 
appeals for funds wherewith the heathen are to be 
rescued from their darkened state kindly dig them out 
of the sermon barrel and consign them to the kitchen 
stove forthwith? 


One Reason for 
Discontent 


ITH A SUPERB DISREGARD of the party 
buncombe of a presidential campaign the Russell 
Sage foundation, having spent five years in a study of the 
employment situation in thirty-one states and Canada, now 
makes public the fact that, during the last two decades, 
averaging up the years good and bad, between 10 and 12 
per cent of the workers of the United States have been 
out of work all the time. This, be it remarked, is not 
the soap-box shout of one of Mr. Dawes’ pet bogeys. 
This is the considered, mathematical conclusion of one of 
the most non-political, unprejudiced fact-finding organ- 
izations in this country, and it is much more startling than 
Our press 
filled with cartoon and argument playing up the idea 
the land of plenty. And we are jolted with 
this dispassionate announcement, that more than a tenth 
The 
wonder, in an industrial order permitting waste of that 
kind, But it is 
quite c'ear that, if such a condition should continue, the 
constant fear of want will finally work upon men’s minds 
» such an extent that industrial and political protest will 
it he sporadic but constant features of American life. 


the figures usually suggested by radical orators. 
of America 
our working population is constantly unemployed. 


is that there is no more unrest than there is. 


The Craving for Books 


 gpmatenate TO INCREASE in population and ad- 
vance in intelligence, it would seem that American 
society is not using books as it once did. 


Ink is being 
pread upon paper vastly out of proportion to anything 
Forests are being 
stripped to supply the pulp mills at a perfectly frightful 
‘ate. Daily newspapers are growing bulkier, and magazines 
Nor are book-publishers going bank- 
There was a high mortality among 
And 
survived 


before known. Printers are busier. 


cver more corpulent. 
rupt, not all of them. 
them in the parlous days just following the war. 
which 
By doubling their retail prices and 


some of the standard publishing houses 
barely grazed through. 
increasing their retailers’ commissions, most of them appear 
to have re-established a degree of security and prosperity. 

But we are less a people of book-readers than we once 
were, or than we bade fair to be as schools of higher learn- 
ing poured forth their streams of graduates. We read 
far more than we ever did, in spite of the automobile, 
the movie and the radio. The automobile has quickened 
our movements so as to give us more time to read; the 
movie and the radio have broadened our interests until 
we must read more to keep up with their enticing sugges- 


tions. But we are on the go. Times rush. Knowledge 
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deliberately packed between the hard boards of books is 
no more than stowed away until it takes on must and 
mildew. Even the sober scholar now often uses the mag- 
azines as the most effective means of getting his product 
where it will do the most and the quickest good. 

Will the magazine displace the book? It has not done 
so, yet. Though it has already, perhaps, put in its best 
licks to that end, it has failed. Book publication has turned 
the corner recently toward a more secure and honored 
place in our intellectual economy. The Christian Century 
has always believed that book-reading is essential. For 
many years it has recognized its mission to be in consider- 
able measure the interpretation of the best in books and 
the conveyance of the best books most advantageously to 
those who are set to lead the thought of our American 
communities. 

Thinkers need books. That demand cannot be evaded. 
Nothing can permanently take the place of books for think- 
ers and the leaders of thought. He who runs may read 
the newspapers, and he who sits in the trolley car or Pull- 
man may read the magazines. But a newspaper reporter 
cannot be sure of his facts, however zealous his efforts 
to ascertain them before the two o’clock edition goes to 
Magazine articles are jerky and fragmentary. We 
have been living through the hurryingest, jerkiest period 
Hence the all-but-complete sufficiency 
of the newspaper and magazine in the intellectual economy 


press. 
in human history. 


of multitudes. 

We are emerging from that period. We must have 
books. Not old books. Almost none of the old will do, 
now. To be sure, each of them has retained a certain 
value. But even history, the most ancient as well as that 
just before 1914, must be rewritten to make it true and 
intelligible. Professor Robinson, himself an eminent 
historian, has recently reminded us of this, and has set 
about rewriting one of his own historical works which 
was composed only twenty years ago. He may not find 
available any new original documents of particular sig- 
nificance. But the whole must be written in the light of 
the events of our past decade. As he points out, the record 
of the council of Vienna must be recast today because the 
recent world war has illuminated the event anew. 

We must quit 
Or, at any rate, we must quit doing 
all of our thinking by jerks. We must settle down for 


We need all 


The thoughtful mind now craves books. 
our jerky thinking. 


full, long evenings of connected reading. 


the time we can get nowadays for books, reasonably long, 
carefully thought-out discussions of whole ideas. . The in- 
creasing prosperity of the book-makers shows that this 
It should and doubtless 


craving has become importunate. 
will grow. 

Now if we can only stir up our librarians! And back 
of the librarians, who are often willing enough, support- 
ing boards and the demanding public. Books are now 
too expensive for the individual citizen to build up an 
adequate library. The community library should become 
a central institution, second to none, and before most. Mag- 
azine articles are good teasers, and every library should be 
stocked with all of them at all worth having. But the book- 
purchasing fund in every library budget should be greatly 
increased. It is safe to say “every library.” The largest 
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and most heavily endowed is falling short, oi which any 
one may be convinced by testing it. 

Especially is this true of ministers and all religious 
leaders. The ministry of today gives evidence, in too large 
a body of its representatives, that it is letting the daily 
press and magazine break up its book-reading habit. 
Preachers are substituting administration for proficiency, 
or fetching stunts for spiritual insight. No congregation 
can long keep its respect for a spiritual leader who does 
not draw his water from the deeper wells of book litera- 
ture. Of course the sorry fact is that in so many cases 
the minister’s salary is not sufficient to let him buy the 
books he needs. And to every layman who reads this 
editorial we therefore say that there is no service you 
can render your minister and your church like that of 
seeing that your pastor is provided with a fund sufficient 
to keep him in books. 
such a fund. 


Make him a Christmas present of 
It will come back to you personally in the 
enriched and inspired sermons you will listen to from 
Sunday to Sunday. 

Books! books! Buy all you can, and demand of your 
community library that it secure the thousands of others 
you need which you cannot buy. The new day demands 
the seasoned minds of hardy book-readers. 


The Candidates and War 


HAT large body of churchly opinion which has 

been gripped by the idea that the fundamental 
procedure in ridding the world of war is first of all to 
outlaw it, is watching with eager eyes for signs of en- 
lightenment and earnest purpose on the part of the 
leading presidential candidates with respect to this 
proposal. So far, Senator La Follette’s speeches deal- 
ing with the war issue have been a disappointment. It 
was hoped that the plank in the Progressive platform 
declaring for the outlawry of war implied on the part 
of the Progressive candidate both a clear understanding 
of the idea of outlawry and an earnest purpose to inter- 
pret it to the American people in the campaign. This 
hope has so far proved to have no foundation. Like 
many others, Mr. La Follette uses the word as a mere 
catchword, a carrier of his emotional opposition to war, 
but not a carrier of the revolutionary and solving idea 
which it connotes to those who use the term intelli- 
gently. In his Cincinnati speech he devoted much time 
according to the press reports, to an enumeration of the 
measures through which he proposes to end war. Sum- 
marized they were: End secret diplomacy; end all war 
profiteering; if war comes, pay for war as we go; 
provide a referendum on war; get the nations together 
to reduce armaments to a defensive basis. 

These measures, while for the most part worthy of 
support, reveal the Progressive candidate as totally un- 
enlightened with respect to the genius of the outlawry 
proposal. In this speech he apparently did not even pay 
lip service to the outlawry idea by using the term. It 
should be added by way of parenthesis that Mrs. La 
Follette, in two speeches in support of her husband, 
dwells with real understanding upon the proposal to 
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delegalize war and set up an adequate world court with 
power to adjudicate international disputes. So far as 
campaign utterances go outlawrists would find more 
enthusiasm in voting for Mrs. La Follette than for the 
senator from Wisconsin. 

As to the Democratic party only those totally with- 
out guile would he deceived by the outlawry plank 
adopted by the New York convention. This plank 
practically adopts the phrasing of the Presbyterian gen- 
eral assembly's resolution of last May, which is ac- 
counted for by the interesting fact that William Jen- 
nings Bryan as a member of the general assembly’s 
committee on resolutions had occasion to receive cer- 
tain rudiments of an education in outlawry in the sit- 
tings of that committee. Naturally, therefore, as the 
leading member of the Democratic platform committee 
he was influential in carrying over some of the Presby- 
terian language into his party’s platform. But no intel- 
ligent outlawrist rested under any illusion either as to 
Mr. Bryan’s having understood the language of his own 
plank or as to the party's intention to make of the out- 
lawry of war a real and intelligent issue. 

It was too much to hope that the Democratic party 
while willing enough to push other issues ahead of the 
league of nations issue in the present campaign would 
go in for a principle which required a pretty substantial 
re-making of the league structure. And with the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Davis, whose ideas on international affairs 
were profoundly influenced by his stay at the court of 
St. James in a period before the ideas of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had come to have any standing there, it became 
clear that the Democratic plank on outlawry would be 
only words, words, signifying nothing but a sop to the 
church vote which Mr. Bryan had represented in com- 
mittee. Mr. Davis’ utterances have borne out this dis- 
appointing interpretation. He has seemed not to be at 
all conscious that his platform calls for the outlawry 
of war. 

Such utterances, indeed, as Mr. Davis has made in- 
dicate that he has given the proposal of outlawry virtu- 
ally no studious consideration. In his Sea Girt speech 
he quotes the statement in President Coolidge’s ac- 
ceptance address concerning “covenants for outlawing 
aggressive war by any practical means” and comments 
thus: 

Surely the maker of this suggestion has overlooked the 
tact that under the secretaryship of Mr. Bryan we negotiated 
and put in force exactly such covenants with not less than 
thirty nations, making—so far as treaties and covenants may 
do—ageressive war between them and ourselves no longer 
possible There is no great virtue in offering to repeat 
what already has been done But war, when it comes, 
does not wait on adjectives, and there is no instance in 
recorded history when any civilized nation has admitted 
that it was engaged in war for any purpose but self-defense. 
The only way finally to banish war from the world is to 
set up some permanent plan of conference, consultation and 
adjustment to take its place as arbiter among the nations. 
There is much in this utterance that is sound. The 

exposure of the delusion of the merely adjectival dis- 
tinction between aggressive and defensive war renders 
a real service to clear thinking. The advocacy of some 
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permanent institution for international settlements— 
this too is sound. But to set Mr. Bryan’s treaties up 
as an answer to Mr. Coolidge’s proposal for interna. 
tional covenants for outlawing war reveals Mr. Davis’ 
failure to grasp even so much of the outlawry idea as 
the President, with all his caution and conservatism, 
has grasped. No advocate of the outlawry of war has 
in mind any such set of treaties or covenants as those 
admirable but impotent instruments which Mr. Bryan 
negotiated. Outlawry calls not for thirty nor yet for 
three hundred such covenants. It calls for one covenant, 
a common covenant, entered into by all civilized na- 
tions, absolutely casting war down from its present 
legal status as a settler of international differences and 
setting up law in its place. 

Mr. Coolidge has the disadvantage of having no out- 
lawry plank in his platform. Whether, in view of the 
unintelligent, not to say disingenuous, inclusion of such 
a plank in the Democratic and Progressive platforms, 
the lack of such a plank should, after all, be held as a 
disadvantage is perhaps a debatable point. The Presi- 
dent, however, is apparently more conscious of the 
presence of the outlawry idea on the horizon than is 
either of the other candidates. That he should mention 
it at all in his speech of acceptance when it had no 
place in his platform clearly indicates that the proposal 
has at least passed the threshold of his studious atten- 
tion. His utterance was brief. It was by no means 
satisfying to those who have given profound and sea- 
soned thought to the problem of substituting law for 
war. But it was just such a self-committal as a cautious 
mind would be willing to make in the early stages of 
its understanding of a great, simple, comprehensive 
idea. To speak thus in what may sound like patronizing 


terms of the President’s mental processes implies not 


the slightest presumption or arrogance on our part, for 
his own expression is one of modesty and humility. He 
says: 

I, personally, should favor entering into covenants fo 
the purpose of outlawing aggressive war by any practical 
means. Those who are working out detailed plans to pre- 
sent such a policy for consideration have my entire sym- 
pathy. 


As we say above, the criticism which Mr. Davis makes 
on the qualifying adjective is one which every advocate 
of outlawry insists upon. But there is ground here for 
hope in the President’s expression of sympathy with 
those who are working at the outlawry program. It 
is well known that Senator Borah is held in particularly 
high esteem by the President, who, as the world knows, 
wished him to be his running mate in, the present 
campaign. It will be no surprise if this single contact 
alone will act encouragingly upon Mr. Coolidge’s mind 
to develop his understanding of outlawry and to prompt 
him to appropriate action. That his first utterance did 
not fully express his mind on the subject is disclosed 
by his Red Cross speech in Washington last week when 
he said: 


In a truly civilized world, where the cost of armaments, 
pensions, fortifications, were not required to be borne; where 
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neither the spiritual nor the physical suffering which war 
involved were inflicted; where resources could be used to 
eromote, not to destroy, happiness—in such a world what 
mighty works could be accomplished under the leadership of 
the Red Cross spirit! It is toward such an ideal that 
the race is now yearning and striving. It is making prog- 
The thought of ridding society of the very institution 
We 
shall not get it done by some magic form, in some inspired 
moment, but it is going to be done because men and women 
more and more demand it. We are making more progress 
in this direction than we yet realize. 


ress. 


of war has seized powerfully on the minds of men. 


When any man is able to speak deliberately of war 
s an institution which is to be abolished, he is not far 
The multitude of Chris- 


from the kingdom of outlawry. 
tian voters who hold that the war issue is the over- 
shadowing and paramount problem of national and in- 
ternational politics and who have come to the convic- 
tion that war must be pushed off the face of the earth 
and that law must be set up in its place, are deeply per- 
plexed to know how to make their vote in this election 
count for their convictions. It is hoped that some 
clearer revealing of the right course will be made be- 


fore the decisive hour. 


, Thi + = & . . . ! 

So. This is Christianity! 
HE PRESIDENT of a denominational college, re- 
cently depicting to a church body the difficulties of 
his position in these transitional days, told how valiantly 
he had struggled to keep off the campus visitors who wished 
to raise a discussion of the Christian way of life! His 
auditors apparently had sympathy for him in his effort. 
Nor need that be wondered at, for there are many who, 
although they may not express themselves as infelicitously 
as did this college president, are deeply perturbed by some 
of the current interpretations of the message of Jesus. Both 
within and without the church there is evident a mounting 
impulse on the part of such people to call for a rigid restric- 
of the field of Christian interest and action. In this 

respect, Dr. Massee and H. L. Mencken are at one. 

Such people are not likely to be deceived by the invitation 
now being pressed by the National Conference on a Chris- 
tian Way of Life to join a supposedly unbiased inquiry into 
the demands of that way. They know how superficial the 
proclaimed neutrality of such an inquiry is bound to be. 
The very subjects that are suggested for discussion—a 


Christian way of life in international relations, in industrial 


relations, in racial adjustments—are to them an offense. 
(nce these are admitted as comprising the stuff out of 
which the Christian must fashion his conduct, they are 
bound to lead into unfrequented and unsuspected quarters. 
the college president who registered such an inquiry was 
responding to a normal instinct. 

And it is doubtful whether even the majority of those 
more eager-minded Christians who have welcomed the idea 
represented by this inquiry have fully realized what a new 
conception of the requirements of their religion might grow 
out of it. Take the matter of race relations as a single 

It is the fashion, in church gatherings, to speak 
and resolve in these days about the necessity of solving 
racial problems in the spirit of Christ. 


example. 


But few have as 
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yet any conception of the multiform ramifications of the 
racial question, nor of the infinite number of problems that 
will grow out of any effort to deal vigorously with it. 

As an aid toward making clear what is involved the 
projectors of this national inquiry are about to place before 
the public a little book, under the probable title, “And Who 
Is My Neighbor ?” 
inquiry, is planned as a basis for group discussions. It 


This, like the other publications of the 


consists largely of the telling of 178 incidents taken from 
American life. The unspoken moral after each one of these 
incidents is, of course, that the discovery of a Christian 
way of life involves the discovery of a corrective for the 
Just to give an idea of the 
sort of problem thus raised, we condense a dozen of these 


maladjustment there described. 


stories. 

An elderly teacher, born in Russia, was teaching algebra 
and Russian in a private school when the place was raided 
by agents of the department of justice. The man was so 
viciously beaten that he received a fracture of the head, 
left shoulder, and right side. But the same people who had 
thus victimized him released him after he had been taken 
to their headquarters for examination. 

A professional visitor found a young married woman, a 
Russian Jewess, living in a quarter largely inhabited by 
Gentiles. The girl was desperately lonely, and about to be- 
come a mother. The visitor advised her, in case of sudden 
need, to ask one of her neighbors to telephone for help. 
“There isn’t anyone to call,” she answered. “All the people 
who live around here are Christians.” 

A representative of a government bureau was lecturing to 
Russians in a Pennsylvania city on “Abraham Lincoln and 
\merican Democracy.” Because he spoke in Russian he 
was put in jail, and it took the government itself 36 hours 
to free him. 


of the lecture. 


Nor would the mayor then allow the delivery 


A colored man from the north was convalescing in a hos- 
Allowed to go for a short walk, 
himself by 


pital in a southern city. 
he passed slowly along the street, steadying 
holding the fence. As a white man passed he unintention- 
ally and lightly brushed against his coat. The colored man 
took off his hat, bowed and exclaimed, “I beg your pardon, 
Southern 


Negroes assured him that there would have been no trouble 


sir!” The white man vehemently cursed him. 
if, instead of using the correct social form, he had said, 
*’Scuse me, boss, ’scuse me!” 

An Italian was thrown into jail, charged with murder. 
Hie denied the charge, and was terribly beaten by the police. 
\fter two nights of such beating he was found hanging in 
his cell, and suicide was reported. The public health com- 
missioner said when examining the body that the man had 
been beaten to death. Nothing was done about it; the 
man’s wife and child were left in destitution. 

A Negro physician, after complete training, returned to 
the town in which he had grown up and began practice 
among his own race. The other medical men in the town 
told him to leave, and he felt that he had no alternative 
but to go. 

A Jewish doctor undertook to take his interne’s training 
in a hospital with anti-Semitic traditions. He was made 
the butt of all sorts of insults, until he was finally driven 


out. Nor were such references given him as would make 
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possible admission into another hospital. His professional 
career was therefore abandoned. 

An East Indian applied for a room in a dormitory of the 
university where he was a student. He was told that there 
was a rule against giving such quarters to foreign students. 
College authori- 
ties refused to answer the letter he wrote concerning the 
matter. He left the school in disgust. 

The American-born wife of an American of Italian birth 
was snubbed in a San Francisco hotel by an American 


Later, he found there was no such rule. 


woman with whom she had previously been friendly. The 
cause turned out to be her having given dramatic lessons 
to a Japanese girl of marked talent. 

Another young East Indian was turned away from the 
public library of a southern city. He explained his race. 
and stated that he was a university graduate, but the chief 
librarian warned him against coming to the library again. 

\ group of Japanese, members of the Presbyterian 
church, desired to build a church in a California city. The 
city building department was influenced not to grant a pet 
mit. At a mass meeting circulars were distributed which 
read: “You sent your children to our schools; we stood 
for it. You opened up your fruit stands; we stood for it. 
Now you want to build a church, aid we will not stand 
for it.” 

A young Chinese studying in this country felt moved to 
write this prayer: “Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
thou hast made the earth and the people thereon, white, 
yellow, red or black, at thy will and they are all good in thy 
sight. 1 beseech thee to comfort me when I feel like a 
stranger here; help me to endure persecution and scorn; 
give me wisdom that I may understand that peoples of 
whatever complexion are all thy children and thou art 
their Father and creator.” 

A group of Italian Protestants, forced to find temporary 
quarters during the building of their own church, asked 
permission to hold services in another Protestant edifice at 
hours when the regular congregation was not making use 
of the building. The desired permission was refused. 
“What,” said the American-born congregation, “let those 
It wouldn’t be fit for decent 
people to come into after them.” 


dirty dagoes use our church! 


So this is Christianity! To protect an old man from 
political outrage; to take the curse of loneliness away from 
a young mother; to secure a free hearing for a speaker ; 
to make it possible for a Negro to assert his culture; to do 
away with inhuman police methods; to obtain a fair profes 
sional chance for a young Negro or a young Jew; to see 
that no discrimination is practiced against two East Indians: 
to protest against social disability rising out of race friction ; 
or to see that no hindrance shall be put in the way of those 
who would worship, whatever their social and racial back- 
ground—this the inquiry implies is a part of a Christian 
way of life! There are one or two incidents in the list of 
examples that might be accepted without much question, 
but how many had ever thought that the sufferings of 
affrighted immigrants in the hands of an unimaginative 
and brutal police system have a part in the effort of the 
members of the churches in that same community to live 
as Christians? Yet all these incidents, and 166 more—many 
of them more spectacular—are a part of this discussion 
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The calls for a restriction of the interests of religion rise 
out of a natural fear. On the one hand they come from 
those who do not want the moral powers inherent in religion 
to come too close; on the other they come from those who 
do not want those powers to carry them too far. But the 
hope of the Christian faith lies in this very widening of its 
implications. And the largest service of such an enterprise 
as this inquiry into the Christian way of life may well be 
the frightening away of those who are not bold-hearted 
enough to see the adventure through. 


The’ Belt Buckle 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HAVE A Little And he sometimes 

hurteth himself and cryeth aloud. And it came to 
pass on a day that he fell from his Tricycle, and hurt 
himself, but he cried not. 


Grandson. 


\nd I said, Thou hast become a brave lad. 

And he gave a hitch to his trousers which I discovered 
to be an invitation to look more closely. 

And I said, I behold a new Belt, with a Buckle. 

And he said, It is a Belt and a Buckle like unto that 
of a man. 

And I spake of it unto his mother, and she said, That 
selt-Buckle hath wrought a Reformation. With that. 
he hath taken thought and added several graces unto 
his stature. For he hath been wont to cry when he got 
hurt, but since he hath a Belt Buckle like a man, he 
seeketh to match the Buckle with his Character. 

And I went unto a Reformatory. And I beheld the 
men in Three Kinds of Clothes. And many of the men 
had Chevrons and other Devises on their arms. 

And I spake unto the Superintendent, and he said, 
A man will be Good for Three Months for the sake of 
a Stripe on his arm, and Three Months more for another 
stripe, and Six Months more that he may have three 
stripes, and a Year that he may have a square inch of 
Blue Flannel like a Diamond in Shape sewn on his 
shoulder, and another year for one of Red in the form 
of an heart. 

And I said, The Woolen Industry doth need the Busi- 
ness. 

And he said, They are welcome unto it. I know no 
cheaper way of securing Good Deportment. I will buy 
Woolen Goods by the Carload if I can turn Cloth into 
Character; but a carload would last me a Thousand 
Years. 

And I have seen that the Whole World is akin to my 
Small Grandson, and I wish that all men were as Brave 
about it. For the Belt-Buckle Industry doth deserve to 
flourish if it can make folk brave and strong. 

And yet I know that it is not the Buckle nor the 
Flannel, but the things for which these are the Visible 
Symbols. And I say unto myself, that this Whole 
World is filled with Outward and Visible forms that are 
but the Parables of the Inner and Spiritual things which 
God hath prepared for us to receive and appreciate and 
understand. 
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A Burial in Kent 


By John Sheridan Zelie 


T WAS CRICKET-WEEK in Canterbury and the 
streets of the Kentish capital were gay with banners and 


alive with crowds. The hosts of visitors were steadily 


streaming into the cathedral, where nobody by any possi- 
1 


bility can ever be disappointed. If one were compelled to 
content himself with just one cathedral he could not do 
But there was no outward 


sign anywhere that that particular day of August there was 


hetter than choose Canterbury. 


to be laid to rest in the ancient city one who was almost 
England’s first man of letters, Joseph Conrad. Yet this 
It was only the 
An event which would have been featured in 


was not due to indifference or neglect. 
British way. 
ur journalism was there by preference announced to the 
world in the very briefest and simplest of notices. People 
were not gathering or talking about it and to all appearances 
But if you spoke with anybody about 
it, a policeman or a clerk or a shopkeeper or anyone in the 
hotel, you discovered that everybody knew. It was the 
English way and who shall say that it was not a better 


thev did not know. 


way! 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S RELIGION 


| do not think that most people had any idea what 
Joseph Conrad’s religion was until there came the announce- 
ment that his wonderful career had closed. No line in his 
writings ever suggests it; his own story of his life, A Per- 
Record, is silent about it; and indeed many of his 
Shortly before his death | 

asked one of his friends, at whose home I had once visited 


Josest friends never knew. 


when Mr. Conrad was also a guest, and he said that nothing 
had ever brought the subject up and he could not tell. Once 
at this friend’s house when I was talking with Mr. Conrad 
alone and he was answering with utter freedom any ques- 
tion one chose to ask, it was for a moment on the tip of 
my tongue to ask him this question, but somehow I re- 
frained. As I look back it seems as if it would not have 
been indelicate to ask it. 
ibout this. 


One can hardly help being curious 
I remember how quickly and cordially M: 
Howells replied that he was a Swedenborgian when I asked 
the question of him. Mr. Conrad’s Polish birth might have 
uggested an answer to this question, but we had almost 
eased to think of him as a Pole and so the public an- 
St. Thamas’ 
olic church in Canterbury was for most people the 


uncement that he would be buried from 


1 
; 


+ 


irst intimation they ever had of his connection with any 

mmunion, . 

From the quiet, outlying, village of Bishopsbourne within 
sound of Canterbury’s bells he was to be brought into the 
city. It was the second time in three centuries that a great 
man of letters had ended his days in Bishopsbourne. The 
first was Richard Hooker of The Ecclesiastical Polity, the 
judicious Hooker, who had courted publicity just as little 
loved seclusion just as much as Joseph Conrad. But 
his home life had been so tragically different from Con- 
rad’s that where the latter could speak of “the even flow of 


dai 


laily life, made easy and noiseless for me by a silent 


and 


watchful, tireless affection,” Hooker had to say to his two 
friends, Sandys and Cranmer, as they departed from his 
house because they could stand it no longer and were frankly 
commiserating him for his domestic unhappiness, “If saints 
have usually a double share in the miseries of this life, I, 
that am none, ought not to repine at what my wise Creator 
hath appointed for me, but labor (as indeed I do daily) to 
submit mine to his will, and possess my soul in patience and 
peace.” 

Mrs. Conrad has told how in all their moves it seemed 
predestined that they should come back to Kent, but even 
here they were contemplating one move more. There lies 
before me the copy of one of Mr. Conrad’s letters of the 
early summer in which he wrote about it: “I haven’t done 
much since you have seen me and, truth to tell, I have not 
been very well either. Our intention is to leave this house 
in September, but I must confess that we have not yet 
found another. All this is very disturbing mentally—and 
the sense of bodily discomfort of which I am almost never 
I will not 
But 


I won’t enlarge on that, which I regard as a passing phase 


free is not very helpful to literary composition. 
deny that my spirits suffer from this state of affairs. 


which must be faced with all the resolution one can muster. 
We haven’t had many visitors here lately and, truth to say, 
I don’t feel very sociably inclined.” It was on a day in 
August when Joseph Conrad went in search of this new 
home that the summons came. 

Some hours before the service at the church I had walked 
The 


vreat breadth of purple felt covered the surrounding ground 


out to the cemetery to lay some flowers at his grave. 
heneath the trees. Not a soul was there save a laborer or 
two working in the distance. Canterbury cemetery is the 
most sunny and beautiful of resting places and one could 
wish no pleasanter port after stormy seas. The church of 
England people lie at the left, the noncomformists in the 
central space and the Roman Catholics at the right, but no 
visible line separates them and to a stranger the cemetery is 
one and not three. 


WITHIN THE CHURCH 


The requiem was to be at the little church in Burgate 
street just off the main thoroughfare of Canterbury and a 
few minutes before the hour appointed I went to the church 
wondering whether it would be possible to enter at all. But 
there was not a sightseer in the street, no one was looking 
out of door or window or waiting at the churchyard gate 
The 


world-wide interest in Joseph Conrad and his works, the 


and within the church itself not a person was present. 


eagerness with which everybody received each little item of 
added information about him, whether as author or man, 
seemed so incompatible with the silences and absences of 
that day. One by one a few people, seemingly the usual 
parishioners rather than people drawn by interest in the 
great writer himself, slowly assembled. The kindly and 
venerable priest, Father Sheppard, entered and himself 
lighted the candles on the altar and beside the bier. An 
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occasional worshipper came in for private devotions and 
then withdrew and when at last the bell began its tolling 
there were perhaps three-score persons present. 

Shortly the little procession of the pastor and three aco 
lytes moved up the aisle followed by the bearers with the 
deep casket borne upon their shoulders, and followed by 
the two sons, Borys and John, and the men of Mr. Conrad’s 
family or household. After the opening of the office the 
pastor retired and a younger priest came forth to celebrate 
the mass, which a few moments later paused for a space 
while some forgotten element necessary to the ritual was 
The mass 
was sung in the appointed portions by a modest choir of 


sent for and brought by one of the altar boys. 


four parishioners in the gallery and at its close the pastor 


returned and said the absolutions. In the midst of the 
service a group of distinguished-looking men arrived and 
took their places in the company, which had now considerably 


increased. 


CONRAD'S REMOTENESS 


But through all this rite, tender and august at once, one’s 
mind kept dwelling with wonder on this strange career now 
ended, of which there had hardly been a counterpart in the 
world. One thought of the rich, mysterious personality, 
the great gifts, the amazing hazards and experiences of his 
life and all the turns of fortune and experience and the 
{ 


most amazing of all that he should ever have become 
writer. 


« 
1 
} 
I 


\nd somehow it was not easy to associate Joseph 


Conrad with this or any definite ceremony. As the clouds of 
incense rose around him he seemed so remote from it all. 
It was easier to connect him with winds and waves and 
skies, with the elemental and the universal. 

Then to the music from Saul the procession moved out 
into the sunlight. Still there was no crowd in the street 
those who happened to be there simply stopped where they 
were, the butcher boy with his tray or the carter or the 
shopkeeper at his door, all baring their heads, and almost 
unnoticed the cortege moved out into the thoroughfare. 

At the cemetery gates a company of friends and men of 
letters who had arrived from London had gathered and 
walked behind the casket on its carriage through the wind- 
ing paths of the cemetery. What countenances Britain does 
produce! I recall the word of a radical clergyman of our 
country who could scarcely find a good word to say of any 
of the ancient communions, who, returning from a cathe- 
dral tour in England, said that though he had no love for 
the church of England he had never seen such glorious 
countenances as it produced. 

The crucifer stood at the head of the grave and the two 
acolytes beside him with the candles, whose light the bright 
sun had put out but the ever gracious symbolism of them 
remained. The priest stood in the pathway at the foot of 
the grave and a parishioner advanced and gave him the 
notes for the intoning and the office began. Twice he circled 
the grave, once for the censing and once for the sprinkling, 
and then handed the aspersorium to Mr. Conrad’s younger 
son, John, who from it shook a few drops upon his father’s 
casket. 


ag a surprise to hear the familiar words “Joseph Conrad” 


Up out of the midst of the sonorous Latin it came 


as the priest called him by name. It was a gentle and 


kindly service, there was no pomp, it was homely and famil- 
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iar, not as being the burial of a man of fame but just one 
of the sons of men coming to rest at last in mother earth 

Then came the pause when the hundred or more people 
stood silent for a few moments of reverence and thought, 
\cross the turf stood that other writer of the sea, Mr 
Jacobs, and at a little distance the new dean of Canterbury. 
the successor of Alford and Farrar and Wace, almost the 
youngest of deans, whose appointment had given universal 
satisfaction to the thousands of friends he had made all over 
Christendom by the charm and wisdom and grace with 
which he had so long borne the office of chaplain to the 
archbishop. But there was a special sense of fitness and 
completeness in the presence there of the one who may be 
It was Mr, 
(arnett, and it was he who was the reader for the publishers 
to whom Captain Conrad had sent his first manuscript, 
It was he who first felt the presence of a 
vreat gift and went to seek out the person who had sent it, 


said to have been Joseph Conrad’s discoverer. 


\Imayer’s Folly. 


urprised beyond measure to find its author a sea captain 
\nd Conrad has told us that so little was his heart set upon 
a literary career that if this had been rejected he would 
never have written any more. 

One by one we walked forward and looked down into the 
vrave and upon the silver cross with the drops of absolution 
still glistening upon it. Then the company dispersed. 

| went into a distant part of the cemetery wishing to 
return after all was concluded and obtain if possible for 
two distant friends of Mr. Conrad a picture of his resting 
place after it should be covered with flowers. But when | 
came back the great wreaths and sprays still lay upon the 
ground. And as I waited the custodian of the place politely 
asked me if I would not arrange them myself as I would 
like them to be. I looked down upon the names of those who 

Ada and John Galsworthy, Sir Hugh 
Clifford, the etcher; Muirhead Bone, whom a little more 


had them: 


sent 


than a year before I had watched one evening as he was in 
the act of etching Mr. Conrad. One card bore a noble 

ntiment from Nostromo, but perhaps most beautiful and 
touching of all was the great wreath from “the staff at 
()swalds,” the household servants who must have known 
hetter 


than most the deep kindliness of the man. 


HOME FROM THE SEA 


The circuit 
he had traversed had been one of the widest and strangest, 


Canterbury's latest pilgrim had come home. 
lacking no single element of romance. Beginning with 
Poland and the Ukraine, covering the South Seas, reaching 
to the Congo and the Indies, it was quietly England all the 
time on which his heart was patiently set. He had hastened 
nothing, he had forced no circumstances save those first 
ones when as a boy he had beat down all opposition against 
his being a sailor and had betaken himself to the sea. And 
after that he had taken whatever came. His life was singu- 
Besides his marvelous writ- 
ing he had added a great soul and a great personality to the 
ever-growing riches of our English world. Though one 
might conceivably find difficulties in Joseph Conrad’s writ- 
ings, while others are drawn captive by him from the very 
start, none can fail to be fascinated with Conrad the man. 
\nd now to all of Canterbury’s treasures there is added one 
quiet place of pilgrimage the more. 


larly complete in all but years. 
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The Post-War Histories 


By Ferdinand Schevill 


HERE ARE THREE main forms of history writing. 

The first, the most ancient and still by far the most 
usual, embraces the works composed in the interest of some 
person, party, cause, or nation. All such works appeal, 
sometimes frankly, sometimes by subtle indirection, to the 
passions and emotions of the reader and constitute an im- 
mense mythology with the advantages and drawbacks which 
have characterized mythologies from the beginning of time. 
The second form arises when the historian takes account of 
conflicting forces and opinions and deliberately chooses 
This attitude produces what we may call 
critical history—critical in distinction from the uncritical 


among them. 


procedure of the mythologists. The Greeks, who invented 
critical history, have secured, if not a numerous, a respect- 
able following for it through the ages. 
century, owing to the domination and phenomenal success 
of the natural sciences, there arose a third or scientific form, 
which aims at constructing history, not from opinion like 


In the nineteenth 


the Greeks, but from original documents in the hope of 
an objective accuracy, comparable, though it may well be 
not equal, to that obtained by the physicists. The member- 
ship of the many historical associations of Europe and 
America is probably without exception pledged to the third 
or scientific method and in evidence of its devotion has 
continued a hunt through the materials of the past which, 
begun about a century ago, has, on the one hand, completely 
discredited the whole mass of the mythological histories 
and, on the other, has raised our understanding of the 
historical process to an entirely new level. 

And yet, helpful past belief as the modern method has 
proved itself whenever it is applied with clean precision to 
Egyptians, Romans, medieval Europeans, and other buried 
peoples whose troubles have been buried with them, the fact 
leaps to view that it is immediately and spontaneously cast 
The historian, 
it would seem, is fundamentally a passionate partisan like 


aside the moment a living issue is broached. 


the unhistorical majority of mankind, and in the face of a 
crisis involving his own age and group sheds his labori- 
usly acquired scholarship, as though it were the fiery shirt 
of Nessus, and leaps into the fray to conduct the fight with 
tooth and claw like any cave-man. 
In point. 


The world war is a case 
It is notorious that the historians of every nation- 
ality with not a single exception behaved exactly alike. 
Either drawing their inspiration from their inner conscious- 
ness or working with propagandist evidence manufactured 
ad hoc, they threw themselves with irrepressible enthusiasm 
into the writing of mythology. And in doing so they re- 
verted to a type for which mankind has shown an over- 
whelming preference ever since Adam tried to establish a 
presumption of innocence by a garbled version of the apple 
episode 

With the armistice the passions began to cool and the 
historians, in measure as their fever abated, bethought them- 
selves of the abandoned scientific method. They were aided 
in this return to normalcy by the circumstance that revolu- 


tions had overthrown the governments of Russia, Germany, 


and Austria and put the archives of these countries in the 
hands of democratic groups hostile to the displaced dynas- 
ties. Among their earliest acts was the declaration that 
they would give to the world the documents bearing on the 
outbreak of the war. To this measure they were prompted, 
at least in the first instance, by the exclusively partisan 
purpose of advertising the criminality of the old regime; 
but as the work proceeded it was found necessary more 
and more to abandon this narrow viewpoint and to publish 
the documents with the sole end of bringing out the truth. 
At the same time the scope of the inquiry was broadened to 
include, besides the immediate outbreak of the war in the 
terrible July days of 1914, the whole foreign policy pursued 
Rather 
casually in the Russian case, much more systematically in 


during the previous decade or even generation. 


the case of Austria and Germany, publications of the utmost 
importance have seen the light between 1919 and 1924. For 
\ustria Gooss’s Aktenstuecke’ and Pribram’s Secret Trea- 
ties,” for Germany the so-called Kautsky Documents’ fol- 
lowed by Die Grosse Politik,’ eighteen volumes to date of 
reports and correspondence covering German foreign policy 
since 1871, may serve to give an indication of the wealth 
of this material. In addition valuable documents have come 
from other, often mysterious sources; memoirs have been 
contributed by the leading actors in every country of Europe 
which, if biased, contain invaluable information, at least in 
the form of hints and clues; and monographs have been 
prepared by diligent students representing an effort to 
compare and digest the ever broadening flood of data. 
Indeed so abundant have been the contributions of all kinds 
that their mastery is not to be lightly undertaken, especially 
in view of the fact that the stream continues to flow with 
unabated vigor. 

As already said, the bulk of all this printed harvest has 
come up in the countries of the vanquished, since it was 
chiefly St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna that had nothing 
to lose and possibly something to gain from a fuller knowl- 
edge of the facts. Another circumstance must not be for- 
gotten. The treaty of Versailles was definitely constructed 
on the theory of the exclusive guilt of Germany for the 
European cataclysm, and the punishment visited on Ger- 
many, probably the most severe and ruthless since the mod- 
ern world was constituted, was justified on the explicit 
ground of that exclusive guilt. True, this sweeping charge 
is not so much a matter of the actual treaty, although Article 
231 insists on Germany’s aggression, as it is to be deduced 
from the written and spoken utterances of Clemenceau, 
Poincaré, Lloyd George, and other allied statesmen who 
figured in the Paris negotiations. In these circumstances 
it became the special interest of Germans to combat the 
basic theory of Versailles in the hope of undermining the 
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Vienna, 1919. 

4Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1915. 
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onerous structure erected en their moral obloquy. Doubt- 
less much of the matter they have put out in this connection 
is strongly biased and therefore as essentially legendary as 
the allied war-time propaganda ; nevertheless a body of solid 
work remains which, connected with such names as Valentin, 
Montgelas, Delbrueck, Caro, and others cannot be over- 
looked. Space does not permit an examination of these 
German writers nor more than a hint of what the French 
and English have done to elucidate the troubled issues of 
the war. Un Livre Noir’ stands out on the French side, 
being a collection of documents from the Russian archives 
bearing on Franco-Russian relations between 1910 and 1914, 
while England has contributed by the hand of Gooch" the 
sanest account yet published in any language of the out- 
break of the war in the light of the recent authentic material. 

Finally, with regard to our own country, it is a matter 
for honest self-congratulation that some of the most search- 
ing evaluations of the new disclosures have issued from 
American scholars. Professor Sidney B. Fay must be given 
the post of honor at the head of the list for, as early as 
1920, he published an account’ of the hectic July days, 
which,in spite of an impeccable critical procedure, radiates all 
the excitement of a detective story. In the May number 
of Current History for 1924 Professor Barnes has with 
extraordinary skill compressed into small compass the re- 
sults so far obtained by the combined workers in the field; 
and Professor B. E. Schmitt has reviewed the whole ex- 
panse of European pre-war rivalries culminating in the 
formation of the triple alliance and the triple entente, that 
is, in two hostile camps depending on a balance of power 
which led with unescapable logic to an explosion." The im- 
pression however must not be given that American his- 
torians have been unanimous in their reception of the new 
material. Some of them, like Professors Turner and Hazen, 
have shown the phenomenon of the closed mind attributa- 
ble no doubt to the perpetuation of the war psychosis. In 
their recent presentations of the war they have hardly 
budged by a hair’s breadth from the purely sensational 
views generally current in 1914. The case of Professor 
In 1917 he 


published an account of the origin of the war which he 


Hazen is psychologically of particular interest. 


incorporated, practically without a change, in a new edition 
of his Europe Since 1815, published in 1923. This is 
equivalent to saying that for the author all documents are 
piffle compared with his own strong and satisfying inner 
illumination—the age-old formula of the mythological ad- 
dict. In the light of post-war historiography it is plain that 
while some mythologists are made by circumstances and 
therefore can be unmade, a select few, among them Profes- 
sor Hazen, have the distinction of being mythologists born. 

In the small space still remaining I shall try to give an 
idea of the present status of the inquiry into the origins of 
the war. As the inquiry has but begun, everything said 
regarding its findings must be held to be strictly tentative. 
Nonetheless a picture of the situation of 1914 is gradually 
unfolding itself which is so different from that entertained 
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in that same year in the United States that some of its 
salient features may be indicated, subject always to the 
above reservation. 

The bolt from the blue. Everybody was engrossed with 

thoughts of peace—so ran the popular tale—when Germany 
hurled a thunderbolt among the nations. It is now known 
that the whole decade preceding 1914 was brimful of war 
agitation and that when the fatal year appeared above the 
horizon, every government of Europe was nervous to the 
point of panic. Only if we have in mind the peoples as 
distinct from the plotting governments does the bolt from 
the blue have a certain relevance. 
The legend would have it that 
Germany, alone armed to the teeth, threw herself upon 
unarmed neighbors. We are now aware that all the great 
powers had been arming in competition for several decades 
and that the preparations, more particularly of Russia and 
France, had since 1910 been proceeding at a much more 
rapid peace than those of Germany and Austria. 


Germany alone prepared. 


Germany alone militaristic. That Germany was militaris- 
tic remains as well established in 1924 as it was in 1914. 
But the militarism of Russia was as like to that of Ger- 
many as pea and pea since in both cases we have powerful 
armies subject to an autocratic will, while the militarism of 
republican France, particularly from 1910, when the new, 
the Poincaré, era dawned, assumes an aspect which carries 
In fact, 
when we take into account that in proportion to population 


it into about the same class as its German rival. 


France kept one and a half times as many men under arms 
as Germany and spent one and a half times as much for 
their maintenance, we would seem to be justified in the 
mathematical conclusion that she was one and a half times 
as militaristic. 

Germany started the war in order to conquer the world. 
The propagators of this particular idea operated largely 
with the Potsdam conference of July 5, 1924. They knew 
with such overwhelming certainty that that was the occa- 
sion on which the war was plotted that they coined the 
accusatory phrase of the Potsdam gang. Since it is now 
certain that there never was a Potsdam conference all the 
sensational conclusions deduced from it stand confessed as 
poisonous rhetoric. It is further clear that while the Ger- 
man government committed in the July crisis a number of 
serious diplomatic blunders, it was so far removed from 
wanting a world war that in the last stage of the negotia- 
tions it moved heaven and earth to preserve the peace. The 
prime movers in the war are proved to have been Austria 
and Russia with the exact degree of the culpability of each 
still a moot point. 

Peaceful France. The peaceful inclination of the vast 
majority of the French people admits of no doubt but the 
record of the group around Poincaré, which, beginning with 
1910, gradually conquered the government, has aroused the 
liveliest suspicion. Further evidence will have to be awaited 
before a safe judgment can be ventured, but indications are 
accumulating which seem to justify the opinion held by not 
a few that Poincaré was the leading war promoter of 
Europe. 

Innocent little Serbia. No longer may it be doubted that 
the assassination of the archduke Francis Ferdinand was 
planned under the direction of the chief of the intelligence 
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division of the Serbian general staff. It was therefore an 
oficial, governmental crime. Vienna suspected as much, 
but lacking proofs put itself hopelessly in the wrong before 
the public opinion of the world with its harsh ultimatum of 
July 23, 1914. 
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A score of other differences between the pictures of then 
and now might be enumerated if the wrath of the editor, 
waving “the accursed shears,” did not put an end to 
discussion. But this is enough to show how rapidly the 
scene, as the historian sees it, is changing. 


Is Psychoanalysis Coming or Going? 


By Ernest B. Harper 


S PSYCHOANALYSIS PROGRESSING or regress- 
I ing? In order to answer this question adequately it 
would be necessary to make a detailed study of the move- 
ment over a period of, say, five years, and compare its status 
then and now. The present writer believes that progress 
rather than regress has been characteristic of this history, 
but to make a case for such a belief would be beyond the 
scope of this article. A brief survey of the present status of 
psychoanalysis in various fields of neuropsychiatry, medi- 
cine, psychology, sociology, philosophy and religion as indi- 
cated by its contributions in these fields is all that can be 
attempted at this time. 

There is no dearth of good recent books on psychoanaly- 
sis of both a popular and a technical nature. Stekel’s last 
work, Peculiarities of Behavior, is an interesting applica- 
tion of psychoanalysis to certain forms of abnormal behav- 
ior never adequately explained. In these volumes he makes 
an exhaustive study of human instincts and emotions in the 
light of their development, and attempts to explain such 
peculiar types of behavior as cleptomania, gambling, pyro- 
mania, and drug addiction in terms of psychoanalysis. 

A good primer of analytic principles is found in Yel- 
lowlees’ Manual of Psychotherapy. For the more serious 
or professional student Ernest Jones’ Papers on Psycho- 
analysis is excellent. The author brings the subject up to 
the minute for readers who are unfamiliar with the German 
language. An interesting example of one typical attitude 
toward Freud is found in MacCurdy’s Problems in Dynamic 
Psychology: A Critique of Psychoanalysis and Suggested 
Formulations. This writer attacks Freud violently on many 
points, such as, for example, the latter’s theory of narcissism 
(or narcism), but concludes by returning to what is essen- 
tially a Freudian position. 

Outside of the field of psychiatry and abnormal psychol- 
ogy, the influence of psychoanalysis has perhaps been felt 
most strongly in psychology proper. The orthodox psy- 
chologists from the start opposed the “new psychology,” 
and only very gradually and comparatively recently have 
their attacks begun to cease. Orthodox journals of psychol- 
ogy devote little or no space to its consideration. Yet it 
has won a place even in the college text books. Says the 
author of one recent and popular text: ‘Psychoanalysis is 
This same writer 
recognizes that psychoanalysis has been frequently distorted 
by both its friends and its enemies, yet “the method itself,” 
he continues, “is perfectly correct.” 


, 


based on sound psychological principles.’ 


Psychoanalysis in this 
day of panbehaviorism, represents to many a healthy tend- 
ency towards a more adequate psychology which shall 
include both introspectional and observational methods. 


Israel Levine’s The Unconscious is a good general intro- 
duction to Freudian psychology as such. But perhaps the 
greatest contributions of psychoanalysis in this field have 
been to educational psychology, child psychology and the 
psychology of dreams. Green’s Psychoanalysis in the Class 
Room, Miller’s The New Psychology and the Teacher, and 
his New Psychology and the Parent, Evelyn Saywell’s The 
Growing Girl: Her Development and Training, Charles 
Jaudouin’s The Birth of Psyche, and Oskar Pfister’s Love 
in Children and Its Aberrations constitute distinct contri- 
butions to child psychology and education on the practical 
and popular side. 

More recently Freud has entered the field of collective 
psychology with his A Group Psychology and the Analysis 
of the Ego. His thesis in this new attempt is that the bond 
that holds together the members of the herd is in the last 
analysis the same that holds together the parent and the 
child, lover and beloved, and the subject and experimenter 
in hypnosis. After a review of the literature on the “herd 
instinct” he arrives at the conclusion that this so-called 
instinct is not an ultimate and irreducible one after all. In 
his attempt to further explain gregariousness he introduces 
“Tdentification” (the love that would be 
like) with the leader of the horde (which he prefers to 


some new terms. 
herd) he finds to be the real basis of group life. This love 
for the leader causes the various members of the group 
to repress their mutual jealousy on the basis that all are to 
Thus the individual 
becomes “identified” with both the leader and other mem- 


share alike in the leader’s affections. 


bers of the group and so social life becomes possible. 

In contradistinction to the love that would be like there 
is the love that would have, which he terms “object cath- 
exis.” Another modification of his original theory is seen 
in the “ego-idea,” which now performs the réle of the 
earlier “censor.” Both this and his other recent work, 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, are food for thought for 
those who affect horror at Freud’s supposed pansexualism. 

Other sociological contributions of psychoanalysis are 
Groves’ Personality and Social Adjustment, Rivers’ Psy- 
chology and Politics and Kolnai’s Psychoanalysis and Soci- 
ology. Prof. Groves has undertaken to apply some of the 
psychoanalytic principles to the problems of social mal- 
adjustment. 
goes “so far and no further.” 

W. I. Thomas in his recent work, The Unadjusted Girl, 
pays a tribute to psychoanalysis not so much as a theory or 
therapeutic method, but rather as a technic for studying 
personality through an analysis of the wishes. Despite 


certain objections which he points out he reaches this 


His psychoanalysis is of the mild type that 
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conclusion: “Taken simply as cases, the psychoanalytic 
records are increasingly important for the study of be- 
havior . and the general method of psychoanalysis, or 
at least methods inspired by it, are being used with tne best 
results in connection with delinquent children in the psy- 
chological clinics.” 

Some reference should perhaps be made to psychoanalytic 
ventures in religion and philosophy. Of the two schools 
which originally seceded from Freud one was known as 
the Swiss or Zurich school, and was particularly interested 
in the moral and religious implications of the new theory 
In fact, psychoanalysis, in addition to being a technic of 
treatment, a psychology and a philosophy, is in addition a 
species of religion. Pfister, a pastor in Zurich, in his Some 
Applications of Psychoanalysis, refers to it, for example, 
as causing “the dissolution of every other form of religion!” 
In this country writers like Abraham Cronbach have sug- 
gestively applied psychoanalysis to the study of religious 
motives. 

In Beyond the Pleasure Principle Freud has entered for 
the first time into the field of speculative philosophy, or 
“metapsychology,” as he prefers to term it. In this work 
he gives free play to his scientific imagination and candidly 
admits the fact at the beginning of the book. 

He points out in the beginning that the pleasure-pain 
theory of conduct motivation has always been unreserved)) 
accepted by the psychoanalysts. Certain phenomena have, 
however, begun to awaken a doubt in his mind as to the 
universality of this principle. He mentions such things 
as the “repetition-compulsion” characteristic of patients 
during an analysis which causes them to unearth the re- 
pressed and pain inciting experiences which lay at the 
foundation of their trouble, as well as the tendency of “shell 
shock” patients to dream of their painful experiences. With 
this question in mind he speculates for the balance of the 
eighty-three pages which make up the book, on the philo- 
sophical problems of the ultimate function of the two great 
sets of instincts, i.e., those pertaining to sex and the ego 
He states his hypothesis thus: “All instinets have as their 
aim the reinstatement of an earlier condition.” Applying 
this thesis to the instincts of sex and of the ego he reache 
a suggestive and rather startling conclusion. The sex im- 
pulses aim at the reinstatement of individual life and of 
previously acquired racial traits. These are the real and 
only “life instincts” and the only ones whose aim is the 
continuance and furtherance of life. The ego instincts, on 
the other hand, are striving for the reinstatement of life- 
lessness; they cast back to the inanimate which existed be- 
fore the animate. Their aim is a “return to the peace of the 
morganic world.” 

America, under the leadership of the late James J. Put- 
nam early accepted in some form or other most of the 
psychoanalytic principles. France, on the other hand, has 
heen one of the last countries to give in, due perhaps, as 
A recent 
work, La Methode Psychoanalytique, by Raymond de Sau- 


has been suggested, to her national complex. 


sure, 1s one of the best French Swiss presentations, and 
more or less symbolizes the conversion of the French psy- 
chiatrists. Charles Baudouin has also recently written his 
Studies in Psychoanalysis and in it has apparently made 


an advance over his previous work on suggestion and auto- 
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suggestion. This present book is far more concrete and 
precise to the American mind at least, than his former 
contributions, and constitutes a serious and valuable addj- 
tion to the literature of psychoanalysis. 


The answer then, to the question proposed at the head 
of this article, is, that psychoanalysis has not only “come,” 
but that it has also come to stay. It has come to stay as 
a whole, with some minor modifications, in the field of 
neuropsychiatry and abnormal psychology, and in part in 
numerous related fields. It has come to stay as a thera- 
peutic technic and as a method for investigating personality, 
Its psychological theory will doubtless continue to undergo 
progressive modifications, but the historical continuity of 
After a 
period of violent rejection, followed by one of equally 
violent and enthusiastic acceptance, it is now in the period 
of modification and reinterpretation. 


the movement will nevertheless be preserved. 
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What the Philosophers 
Are Thinking 


By Joseph A. Leighton 


HE PRESENT SURVEY is limited to the years 
1923 and 1924. 
appeared by American writers on philosophy. 


During this time but little has 
Philo- 


sophical literature can be best considered under the. 


following heads: General philosophy, including meta- 
physics and the philosophy of religion; ethics and social 
philosophy. 

General philosophy. Two historical works of value 
have been published—-The Philosophy of Hegel by W. 
T. Stace (Macmillan, $6), and The Development of 
Berkeley's Philosophy by G. A. Johnston (Macmillan,$3). 
In particular Mr. Stace has succeeded to a remarkable 
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degree in giving a lucid outline of Hegel’s philosophy 

-a task of very great difficulty. I recommend his boo: 
cordially to anyone interested in the study of the great- 
est modern idealist. An interesting book for the gen- 
eral reader, as well as for the specialist, is Contem- 
porary British Philosophy, edited by J. H. Muirhead 
(Macmillan, $4.50). Sixteen of the leading British phil- 
osophers state concisely their standpoints and the man- 
ners in which they have arrived at these standpoints. 
The volume is the first of two. 

In The Scientific Approach to Philosophy, H. Wildon 
Carr of London university, author of A Theory of 
Monads (Macmillan, $5) and various works on Berg- 
sonian philosophy, has gathered together a number of 
interesting semi-popular essays of his, some of which 
have appeared in American periodicals. Professor Carr 
writes well and is always worth reading. The Idea 

Immortality by A. Seth Pringle-Pattison (Oxford, 

is worthy to rank with his Idea of God. This 

is high praise. Both works are marked by fine scholar- 

ship, philosophical penetration, spiritual insight and a 

lucidity and charm of diction unusual in philosophical 
works. 

C. Lloyd Morgan's Emergent Evolution ( Holt, $3.25), 
Gifford lectures at St. Andrews, first series, is an im- 
portant discussion of the philosophy of evolution. Prin- 
cipal Morgan shares with Dr. Samuel Alexander, in his 
massive Space, Time and Deity, the concept of evolu 
tion as a process in which new levels of quality appear 
at critical points. They agree in rejecting a mechanistic 
or materialistic interpretation of the time-process. But, 
whereas Dr. Alexander conceives God as himself in 
process of becoming and deity simply as a quality of 
the time-process higher than mind, Dr. Morgan holds 
to the eternal perfection of deity. Thus Dr. Morgan's 
position is theistic, or, perhaps better, panentheistic. 
Dr. Morgan’s book is condensed in style and is not 
fluent reading. But it is worth examination. 

Lord Balfour is always lucid and acute. His Theism 
Thought (Doran, $4) is no exception to the rule 
It will prove enjoyable and profitable reading to 
thoughtful students of religion, even though they carry 
away but little more than the impression that theism 
can still make out a good case. 


’ 


and 


Until a few years ago the “objective idealism” or 
“speculative philosophy,” of which Dr. Bosanquet and 
Dr. Bradley (who died in September last at the age 
| seventy-eight) were the most eminent exponents, 
held almost undisputed sway in academic philosophical 
circles. Since then the realistic movement, under the 
fluence of physical science, has become very vigorous. 
mong its leading representatives are Bertrand Rus- 
sell, C. D. Broad and J. Laird. Russell has published 
The A B C of Atoms (Dutton, $2.50), a good state- 
ment of the present trend of physical theory. Broad 
has published a valuable work on Scientific Thought 
Harcourt, $5). 


n 
\ 


From the idealistic school has come 
one important work, The Philosophic Basis of Moral 
Obligation by J. E. Turner (Macmillan, $4). This is an 
able and stimulating argument for a metaphysics of 
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values in general harmony with the so-called Hegelian- 
idealism of Bosanquet. Professor R. A. F. Hoernle be- 
longs to the same school. His little book, Matter, Life, 
Mind and God (Harcourt, $2), is a remarkably com- 
prehensive and lucid survey, for the general reader, 
of the status of contemporary controversies and views 
on the ultimate questions. Lord Haldane’s Humanism 
(Yale, $4), is a suggestive volume of essays written 
from the same general standpoint. 

Dr. Edgar A. Singer, in Modern Thinkers and Present 
Problems (Holt, $2.50), has written an introduction to 
philosophy that is refreshingly “different.” He puts, 
with much charm of style, some of the greatest modern 
thinkers, such as Bruno, Spinoza and Kant, in a human 
setting and shows the humane genesis and interests of 
their problems and results. C. E. M. Joad’s Introduc- 
tion to Modern Philosophy (Oxford, $1) is slight, but 
it gives very good half-tone vignettes of such men as 
Bergson and James. It will prove interesting to the 
erious layman in philosophy. 

John Dewey’s Experience and Nature is announced. 
I have not yet seen a copy. It will, doubtless, prove 
an important work, as a summary statement of the 
philosophy of this influential teacher. 

Mr. George Santayana is the most gifted literateur 
writing on philosophy in English. His Scepticism and 
\nimal Faith (Scribner, $3.50) has all his qualities of 
poetic grace and epigrammatic brilliancy. It is de- 
scribed as the introduction to his final system. For 
Mr. Santayana the world of existence is a material flux, 
the object of animal faith; the world of “essences” a 
realm contemplated by thought. He is a medieval 
Platonist. The book is a delight to read, but it seems 
to me not to make fruitful contacts with recent scien- 
tific thought and philosophy. A good translation has 
appeared of a work which has had an enormous cir- 
culation in Germany, The Philosophy of “As If”—A 
System of the Theoretical, Practical and Religious Fic- 
tions of Mankind, by Hans Vaihinger (Harcourt, $7.50). 
It is an interesting development of the Kantian phil- 
osophy. Vaihinger holds that man necessarily lives by 
fictions or imaginative constructions that go beyond 
fact and scientific law. A valuable discussion of mys- 
ticism is C. A. Bennet’s A Philosophical Study of Mys- 
ticism (Yale, $2.50). Ministers and laymen will find 
much of profit in this book. 

The present writer’s Field of Philosophy (Appleton, 
$3.50) appeared in the definitive edition, much changed, 
in 1923; his Religion and the Mind of Today (Appleton, 
$2.50), an outline of a Christian philosophy of religion, 
in 1924. 


In ethics the most important work is A. K. Rogers’ 
Theory of Ethics (Macmillan, $1.50). Dr. Rogers is 
always clear and acute, as well as thoroughly scholarly. 
Especially interesting is his development of the inti- 
mate relation between aesthetic feeling and ethical 
judgment. C. E. M. Joad, in Common Sense Ethics 
(Dutton, $2.50), is a bit iconoclastic, semi-Freudian and 
socialistic (of the “guild” variety). His book is worth 
reading. It will jar a traditionalist. 





Books That Help Faith 


By D. C. Macintosh 


HEN ASKED WHAT ARE the best helps to 

faith in recent literature, one thinks immediately 
of text-books in Christian apologetics, which undertake to 
furnish such help in systematic fashion. And, judging 
by the number of editions through which some such books 
have been passing, there must be many who are interested 
in treatises of this type. 
of Christianity is from the fortieth thousand and Peake’s 
somewhat more liberal Christianity, Its Nature and Its 


My copy of Col. Turton’s Truth 


Truth had reached its tenth edition almost a decade ago. 
But there are many modern-minded people who will find 
Peake’s book and Garvie’s essentially similar Handbook 
of Christian Apologetics too timid and reactionary to meet 
their needs. 


Both writers recognize that the argument 


from nature 


cannot wisely be made the main foundation of Christian 


miraculous divine intervention in external 
belief; and yet they not only defend miracle in the sense 
indicated but cling to the idea that some at least of these 
ancient wouder-tales are sufficiently believable to constitute 
a valid argument for the truth of our religion. 

Books written in defense of Christianity from some spe- 
cial philosophical pont of view are mostly of doubtful 
value. Perhaps this is because those philosophies which 
were popularly supposed to be spiritual because they were 
“idealistic” no longer enjoy the prestige which was theirs a 
generation ago. Interpretations and defenses of Christian 
doctrine from the point of view of a liberal right-wing 
Hegelianism used to be common enough, but that is a thing 
of the past. We still have echoes of Lotze in writings of 
a little band of disciples of the late Borden P. Bowne, who 
have adopted the term “personalism” as their party label. 
There are many edifying thoughts in their writings, but 
the general effect is marred by the inconclusiveness of their 
argument for the favorite philosophical doctrine upon which 
their religious belief ostensibly rests. To insist that indi- 
vidual persons are ultimate realities is well enough and is 
sometimes necessary, it would seem. Moreover, the per- 
sonalities have done well, many of us still think, in defend- 
that the 


explanation of all reality is to be found in persons, human 


ing the old and respected doctrine ultimate 


and divine. But, in the name of common sense, why should 
we be asked to believe that in the last analysis there is noth- 
ing real except persons? The arguments by which this doc- 
trine is defended are altogether too artificial and inconclu- 
sive to win for personalism much of a following outside of 
the schools where it is already an established tradition. 
Professor Flewelling’s recent discussion entitled The Reason 

Faith is a typical expression of the personalist point of 
view. 

Less questionable philosophically are such discussions as 
E. W. 


Wobbermin’s 


Lyman’s Experience of God in Modern Life and 
Christian Belief in God, translated a few 
years ago. But books of this type can not be expected to 
become widely popular. Studies in Christian Philosophy, 
by W. R. Matthews contains many suggestive and valuable 
thoughts and is particularly happy in its defense of ethical 
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theism as a live hypothesis and one that compares favorably 
with its philosophical rivals. 

Before turning to the more popular books of a general 
nature, mention should be made of certain more or less 
recent publications which are helpful as enabling the reader 
to solve some of the problems arising in connection with 
special departments of research, such as natural science, 
Lawrence Hen- 
derson’s Fitness of the Environment and Newman Smyth’s 
Meaning of Personal Life are still well worth reading. A 
sound and stimulating interpretation of the religious signifi- 


history, sociology, ethics and psychology. 


cance of evolution is to be found in Marshall Dawson’s 
Nineteenth Century Evolution and After, where the inade- 
1atural selection, under conditions of modern 
civilization, to guarantee the survival of the socially fittest 
is forcibly pointed out. Evolution needs to be supplemented 


quacy ot 


by vital ethical religion, if progress is to be maintained. 
i te 
C osiiws 


Heermance’s suggestive and original Chaos or 
? should be added to this list. 

For establishing a nucleus of reasonably certain histor- 
icity in connection with the person of Jesus I know of 
nothing better than B. W. Bacon’s Christianity Old and 
New, although S. J. Case’s Historicity of Jesus, while not 
very recent, may still be recommended for general orienta- 
tion. R. Glover’s The 
Jesus of History, but it seems to me to pass over historical 
In Creative Christianity, 
by George Cross, a rather radical position on the historical 


Many speak appreciatively of T. 
difficulties altogether too easily. 


question is tentatively assumed, but the aim of the book is 
constructive and religious. The faith of the early Chris- 


tians in Jesus was his creative act, it is maintained, and in 


this fact we find a sure clew to what he was. 


In Rauschenbusch’s Theology for the Social Gospel and 
lIlwood’s Reconstruction of Religion the distinctively reli- 
gious Christian consciousness finds helpful expression in 
harmonious relation with the modern fundamentally social 
point of view. Many social workers for whom questions 
of personal religion have come to be of secondary inter- 
est, if not actually repugnant, would find these works con- 
structive and inspiring. Questioners of the validity of 
Christianity as an ethical system may well be directed to 
Rashdall’s Conscience and Christ and to the recent works 
of L. T. Hobhouse, The Rational Good and The Elements 
of Social Justice. These last are not popular in style nor 
ostensibly Christian in purpose, but careful readers will find 
them strikingly confirmatory of Christian principles and 
ideals. One looks forward with expectancy also to Gerald 
Birney Smith’s Principles of Christian Living. 

The “new psychology” has raised perplexing religious 
problems for many. To such persons one or more of the 
following recent works by British authors may be recom- 
mended: Hadfield’s Psychology and Morals, C. E. Hud- 
son’s Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, F. R. 
Barry’s Christianity and Psychology, and An Introduction 
to the Psychology of Religion, by R. H. Thouless. The 
concluding chapter of R. S. Moxon’s The Doctrine of Sin 
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makes a good introduction to such a line of thought as this. 

Most of the books which a majority of readers will find 
the most helpful of all remain to be mentioned. The greater 
number of these books fall into two distinct groups, those 
primarily concerned with justifying religious faith as an 
attitude, and others whose chief purpose is to present the 
main content of Christian belief in attractive and reasonable 
form. Among the former the influence of James’s essay on 
The Will to Believe is much in evidence. This is especially 
true of Miss Eleanor Rowland’s The Right to Believe, not a 
very recent book, but one whose religious pragmatism con- 
tinues to appeal to many young people who are struggling 
Principal Cairns’ The Reason- 
ableness of Christian Faith may be favorably mentioned in 
this connection, and Principal Jack’s striking little volume, 
Religious Perplexities. 
William James. Religious faith is described as reason 
grown courageous enough to sacrifice self-interest and 


with religious difficulties. 


This last is quite in the spirit of 


safety, if need be, for the sake of the higher ideals of the 
spirit, confident that there is a power ready to sustain and 
vindicate those who choose this way of life. 
would be God, and those who choose this path are taking 
the most practical way to finding an answer to the question 
whether God exists. 


Such a power 


Coming to books which give in a simple way for modern 
readers the main content of Christian belief, one’s mind 


turns first to that useful and in some ways brilliant best 
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seller among religious books two or three years ago, R. L. 
Swain’s What and Where Is God? No demonstrative proof 
of the existence of God is attempted. The author does 
what is more important, in constructing an idea of God 
which appeals to the imagination of the modern man as 
quite compatible with the scientific world-view. Going back 
a few years further, one remembers such titles as Studies 
in Christianity, by Borden P. Bowne; Present-Day The- 
ology, by Washington Gladden ; The Gospel for the Modern 
Man, by Shailer Mathews; The New Light on the Old 
Truth, by Charles A. Dinsmore, and Christian Faith for 
Men of Today, by E. A. Cook. Later works of the same 
type are J. W. G. Ward’s Problems That Perplex, Lyman 
Abbott’s What Christianity Means to Me, Dean Charles R. 
Brown’s Why I Believe in Religion, Henry Sloane Coffin’s 
What Is There in Religion? and Sherwood Eddy’s Facing 
the Crisis. O. C. Quick’s Christian Beliefs and Modern 
J. W. Hudson’s The 
Truths We Live By is more philosophical than most of 
these, but it is well written and ought to be widely read. 


Questions has just come to hand. 


This survey may be brought to a close with the mention 
of Harry Emerson Fosdick’s The Modern Use of the Bible, 
which is just off the press. It is easy to predict that this 
will be the best seller among religious books of the year. 
Modern Christians are to be congratulated on having such 
We would commend Dr. Fosdick’s book to 
all honest fundamentalists. 


a spokesman. 


A Corner on Burroughs 


By Franklin D. Elmer 


HE “CORNER” is a niche at an angle of my library 
shelves. Burroughs’ books are piled there together 
with some of his manuscript pages and some relics of our 


hikes. 


commend it for a civic center. 


The general disorder of the district would not 
One need not come to it in 
careful dress as the minister sits among his books.Sunday 
It is rather as a 
tangle of balsams and birches on the slopes of old Slide, 


morning before starting for church. 
5S y 


where the star flowers grow and the veeries flute at twi- 
light. Or better, perhaps, as the piled tables of the seer 
himself at The Study or Slabsides. Let it be admitted 
that the “corner” is a menace to good housekeeping, the 
despair of the mistress of the manse. If Mrs. Burroughs 
could see it, she would say, “That reminds me of John!” 
So indeed it is intended, and I enjoy lingering there for 
the awakening of pleasant and profitable memories, and 
for philosophies concerning this fragrant life of the vine- 
yards, fields and forests by the Hudson. 

Dr. Clara Barrus’ John Burroughs, Boy and Man, is 
there, comfortably protecting one of her venerable friends’ 
last books, Accepting the Universe. Doctor Barrus for a 
number of years toward the end was Burroughs’ physician, 
She was also his house- 
keeper and nursed and held his failing strength to great 
accomplishment during his declining days. Probably no 
adequate testimonial has as yet been paid this remarkable 


secretary and literary companion. 


woman for her devotion, solicitude and care. Burroughs 
was buried on the anniversary of his eighty-fourth birth- 
day, April 3, 1921, near his early home, at Boxbury-in-the- 
Catskills. 
in 1920. 
consultation with her subject. 


This book came from the Doubleday, Page press 
The author prepared it therefore in constant 
Its statements may be taken 
as authoritative as to facts, incidents and experiences of 
this long and interesting life. Burroughs was always a 
boy himself, constantly mindful of the children of his 
district who brought him favors of fruit, flowers and atten- 
He had become 
fascinated with the program and possibilities of the Boy 


tion as to a friend revered and loved. 


Scout movement, believing it contained a message and a 
call to all youth, to the simplicities, realities and satisfac- 
He saw in it a revolt from the soft- 
ness and luxury that spell decay, and a return to pioneering 


tions of true living. 


in the out of doors and those qualities that had made 
him a true representative and prophet of our national 
foundings. So the book begins with a story of a scout 
hike and meal, which he never forgot, having hugely 
enjoyed, and the chapters continue with illustrations, titling 
and matter, in a manner to capture and maintain to lesson 
and conclusion the interest of the younger generation. It 
is a good book to give to boy or girl and place in the school 
or public library. Burroughs writes a foreword: “My 
dear young friends: The most precious things of life are 
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near at hand, without money and without price. Each of 
you has the whole wealth of the universe at your very doors. 
All that I ever had, and still have, may be yours by 
stretching forth your hand and taking it.” 

Fumbling about the corner I find a thin volume by my 
old college chum, Dallas Lore Sharp, The Seer of Slab- 
sides. This comes by way of the Atlantic Monthly, through 
Houghton Mifflin company in 1921, brought up to date 
and published in book form after Burroughs’ death. The 
publishers call it, “An illuminating study of John Bur- 
roughs as a writer, naturalist and philosopher.” They might 
have added, by a younger naturalist and philosopher, a 
friend of his. Burroughs thought highly of Sharp. In 
any long conversation regarding the nature writers of 
the time he would refer to him in a kindly way, sometimes 
whimsically wondering why he had not written, or what 
he would be saying about him when he was dead. For 
Burroughs had a boy’s propensity of measuring himself 
against the door-post of men’s present and future esti- 
mates. I am sure that Sharp’s book would be pleasing 
to him. 

Another step to the corner for Clifton Johnson’s John 
Burroughs Talks, from Houghton Mifflin, 1922. Here 
are recorded impressions, incidents of companionship, in- 
terviews, beginning so far back as 1882, when the author 
first felt the charm of the man he memoralizes. A frequent 
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visitor to the haunts of Burroughs, he carefully collected 
notes and photographs from those delightful experiences. 
The book is profusely illustrated with the kind of scenes 
and photographs that best let one in to the environment 
and daily doings of “John o’ the Woods.” Through the 
chapters he foregathers by his fireside, walks abroad, tends 
his grapes, reclines stretched at ease on a rustic bench, 
chats about his friends and the topics of the day, tells of 
his own life, is at home and himself as he was. 

In 1924 Funk & Wagnalls moved a new book to the 
corner, William Sloane Kennedy’s The Real John Bur- 
roughs. This work is frankly an estimate, critical and un- 
The thesis is, “Let 
the foolishness of deifying him be dropped.” Tear aside 
all shields of personal affection and devotion. Find the 
man, at his best, at his worst, at his true worth. Bur- 
roughs would have welcomed, sought precisely this atti- 
tude. He was ready to tilt in the lists with strong men. 
Kennedy knew this. If he finds weak points in the armor 
of his friend it is but to emphasize the genuine human that 
was John Burroughs. So I am glad this book is out and 
in the corner. It is like the briar patch through which the 
Roxbury boy sometimes pushed, to his favorite trout hole, 


sparing here, heaping praise there. 


where the big ones were. 
But the lady is calling dinner. I remember what John 


always did when that bell rang! 


A Book Testimony Meeting 


Five Books 


I HAVE PROFITED the past year from the use of five 


books, among others 


Atkins’ Modern Religious Cults and Movements (Revell, 

50). It is a keen and kindly analysis of the trends of today, 
some of which are trying to institutionalize themselves, and 
which are regarded by a respectable minority as substitutes 
for Christianity, if not purer forms of it. The survey throws 
testing lights upon racial and international problems as _ well 
as upon those which are psychological and personal. 

Bosworth’s Life and Teaching of Jesus (Macmillan, $2.50) 
There is ever need for a fresh study of the sources, environment 
and content of the teaching of Jesus and Prof. Bosworth has 
done it with reverent and well-balanced mind. The church 
owes a debt to such scholarship and the ministry is ever 
richer for using the results of it. A man may well travel 
this road in a three-year's schedule of preaching and he will 
always be upon a true “fundamental” highway! 

Fosdick’s Twelve Tests of Character (Doran, $1.50) has 
been a boon when I| have been seeking a readable and vital 
gift-book, and as a source of themes and material for dis- 
cussion groups, classes and forums, beside its revelation of 
method and challenge to directness in the preacher. 

Patton's Religion in the Thought of Today (Macmillan, $1.50) 
is good to mull over, rather too condensed in places for im- 
mediate understanding, but opening up vistas of thought which 
are very remunerative. The man who thinks he will like it 
because it is a small book on a great subject, will find that its 
periscopic brevity will take him over ample areas and make 
corresponding but worth-while demand on his time. It is a 
shorter course in evolution, biblical criticism, philosophy, and 
theology, and is not for babes 


Wiggam’s New Decalogue of Science (Bobbs Merrill, $3) is 
iull of suggestion——and perhaps some error. But it is stim- 
ulating and worth-while. Whoever tries to understand con- 
temporaneous thought upon racial and scientific problems, and 
the readjustments of our social order, will travel with interest 
upon the road these Chautauqua-like lectures take him. And 
the preacher with a homiletic instinct will make a good killing 
cut of facts and outlines in the book. 


ERNEST BouRNER ALLEN. 


Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Ill 


Adventures in Psychology 


UTOBIOGRAPHY IS singularly fascinating to me. The 
A best of the life stories told in the first person which I 
have read in the past year are those of Henry Holt, the pub- 
lisher, called The Garrulities of An Octogenarian (Houghton, $4) 
and that of G. Stanley Hall, called The Confessions of a Psy- 
chologist (Appleton, $5). They are man-sized books in almost 
every particular. 

In matters pertaining to the New Testament, the most valu- 
able things I have run across are the works by Professor Case, 
published by the Chicago University Press. Written without 
any attempt at literary charm and apparently with little feeling 
for style at all, they nevertheless contain the most up to date 
results in New Testament scholarship, reliable, unbiased and 
calm. One has a sense of security in going with the author 
over this more or less difficult ground. I just ordered every- 
thing that he has written and skimmed all the volumes—about 
half a dozen of them—for the results needed. 

At odd moments, for stimulation and inspiration, I have 
found the Boreham books very refreshing. They are sermons 
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and yet not sermons. The Luggage of Life (Abingdon, $1.75) 
was the first of these that I happened to secure, and from the 
list of his books in the advertising section of this volume, I 
selected four or five others and ordered them. This Australian 
preacher possesses a sense of what will grip and interest hearers 
not only, but also an exquisite literary flavor and a deep re- 
ligious devotion. I know the books are not particularly new, 
but I know of nothing else which will prove quite so palatable 
to the regular preacher for comparatively light reading in the 
output of recent years. Of the same sort is The Intention of 
His Soul, by Simpson (Doran, $2). 

Psychology has been my main diet during the year that is 
now just past. Aside from the well-known standard books of 
such men as Professors McDougal and Dewey and Elwood 
and Ames, and aside from the Freudian literature, the best 
of which is perhaps Pfister’s monumental work, I have read 
a great deal of more popular stuff, some of which is, to say the 
scarcely worth while, and some of which seemed to be 
excellent. One of the most valuable in practical results for 
the average reader is Outwitting Our Nerves, by Dr. Josephine 
Jackson (Century, $2.50). The author conducts a sanitarium 
in Pasadena, California, for nervous and mental diseases, and 
she has put her ideas frankly and fully into this book which 
has sold tens of thousands of copies. Another popular book, 
which both men and women would profit by reading, is The 
Soul of Woman by Gina Lombroso, D.L., M.D. (Dutton, $2.50), 
the daughter of the great criminologist, Lombroso. In this 
ne book I venture husbands will find out more about their 
wives than they themselves have been able to dig up in twenty 
ears of study and experimentation. A fine little volume is 

Psychology and the Christian Religion, by Cyril E. 
Hudson (Doran, $1.35). This author is an English curate and 
with the mastery of style which few on this side of 
the water are able to command. A great many people have 
been reading The New Decalogue of Science (Bobbs, Merrill, 
$3). This book is extremely clever and stimulating. It is full 

f bright epigrams and will waken you up on the drowsiest 
afternoon; but its scientific teaching is vitiated by over-insist- 
ence upon eugenics, the author’s fad, and heredity. One of 
the books most valuable to me in making the application of 
psychology to daily affairs is the volume by Professor Swift 
f Washington University with the title, as memory serves, 
Psychology and the Day's Work (Scribner, $2). This book 
is full of excellent, concrete, illustrative material and is easily 
The current books on Salesmanship, written for 
the most part by business men, of which I have read about a 
half dozen, and which may be obtained at any public library, 
are worth the reading of anybody in any walk of life. 

I have read fewer novels than usual this year, perhaps five 
or six all told, the best of them being So Big, by Edna Ferber 
Doubleday, $2). 


least, 


writes 


understood. 


Burris JENKINS. 
Linwood Boulevard Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Books I Will Not Forget 


7. ARE QUITE SILENT, these books which invade 


your privacy. But how they take your time once they 
have managed to secure your attention! And when they 
have broken into your mind, some of them fasten themselves 
Other books can come and go. These have settled 

own to permanent habitation. 
here is that astonishingly fine book Liberal Evangelicalism 
(Doran, $2) by a group of members of the church of Eng- 
land, the brilliant Dr. Burroughs, dean of Bristol, and that 
man of keen scientific mind, Dr. Barnes, newly elected bishop 
Birmingham, among them. No series of discussions of 
recent years so notably express the position of men eagerly 
loyal to the evangel, with minds wide open in welcome for 
every truth brought in by science and criticism. Then just 
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today I finished that massively wrought out piece of dialectic 
Christ the Truth, by William Temple, bishop of Manchester 
(Macmillan, $2.50). It is not a book for the man who turns 
to a library for an aesthetic and emotional substitute for 
thought. It comes out of years of intellectual discipline. And 
only a genuinely disciplined mind can meet its requirements. 
But when this is done, what a contribution it makes to one’s 
apprehension of the Christian religion as a great and solid 
structure in the life of men. You disagree with particular 
positions taken by the bishop of Manchester. The book as 
a whole stands there like a mountain against the sky. 

A very different work with its own intellectual clarity and 
subtlety of insight is Professor H. G. Wood's discussion of 
Living Issues in Religious Thought from George Fox to 
Bertrand Russell (Doran, $2). And here for once Mr. Rus- 
sell meets a mind whose sword play has a sureness and a dexterity 
which surpasses his own. 

I have read Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s Modern Use of 
the Bible (Macmillan, $1.60) with an almost tense interest. 
It is full of a fine candor and a deep feeling for the perma- 
nent elements in the spiritual life. It is decidedly the best 
piece of work Dr. Fosdick has done. Bishop William F. 
McDowell's Merrick lectures on Making a Personal Faith 
(Abingdon, $1) have the intellectual grace, the sympathetic 
approach, and the personal appeal which belong to all the 
writing of this man to whom the student mind and heart so 
readily open. Mr. Arthur Porritt’s Life of John Henry Jowett 
(Doran, $2.50) will have a hearty welcome on this side of 
the Atlantic. I had the great pleasure of reading it before I 
left England and I can anticipate the happiness of admirers 
of Dr. Jowett all over America as they read this understanding 
and satisfactory account of his life. Professor Albert Knudson 
has put us all in his debt by the careful interpretation of 
Men and Monuments to be found in his Present Tendencies 
in Religious Thought (Abingdon, $2). 

And so one might go on. What quantities of good books 
are coming from the press just now! To read, to meditate, 
to select, to assimilate—what a fascinating thing it is to carry 
a mind through the new books. 

And I still believe Dr. Barbour’s Life of Alexander Whyte 
(Doran, $6) is a biography the minister who is alive simply 
must read. 

Lynn Haro.ip Hovuecu. 

Central Methodist Church, 

Detroit, Mich. 


Religious Literature 


O MANY UNUSUAL books from both sides of the At- 
S lantic have appeared this year that it is difficult to make 
choices. In the matter of the social gospel, The Christian 
Revolution, by Henry T. Hodgkin (Doran, $1.60), shows that 
the torment of the world lies in our failure to enthrone love 
in all the complex relationships of modern society. Confront- 
ing Young Men with the Living Christ, by John R. Mott 
(Association Press, $1.50), is a fine emphasis on how to aug- 
ment the leadership of Christian forces for world betterment. 
The Clash of Color, by Basil Mathews (Doran, $1.25), ap- 
proaches with marked fairness one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of our times, not only as applied to America, but like- 
wise to the British empire, in which, out of its four hundred 
and sixty million subjects, only about sixty-five million are 
white. Mobilizing for Peace, edited by Frederick Lynch 
(Revell, $2) is a kind of encyclopedia on finding the way 
from physical force to international law for adjusting inter- 
national disputes. 

In matters pertaining to better understanding among Chris- 
tians may be mentioned Aspects of Reunion, by Harold H. 
Rowley (Doran, $2), which is a convincing argument in the 
attempt to find a way to reconciling Christians. Likewise, 
Essays on Christian Unity, by William Robinson (James 
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Clarke & Co.), is one of the best books dealing with Christian 
unity; also on Protestant unity, The Church in America, by 
William Adams Brown (Macmillan, $2). On unity among Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants, Canon Oliver Chase Quick’s 
Catholic and Protestant Elements in Christianity (Longmans, 
$2) is a remarkably fine approach to the worth of both Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism in their final contribution to a united 
Christendom. 

One of the most charming books of the year has been Romain 
Rolland’s Mahatma (Century, $1.50). Abounding in 
interest is Marcus Aurelius, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick (Yale 
University The most vivid and dramatic pre- 
sentation of ten outstanding personalities in America is Building 
of the American Nation, by Nicholas Murray Butler (Scrib- 
ners, $2.50). 

I would not want to close this list without mentioning Why 
I Believe in Religion, by Charles R. Brown (Macmillan, $1.50); 
The of Health, Lily Dougall (Mac- 
millan, $1.75); and Immortality, edited by Sir James Marchant 
(Putnam, $1.75). 


Gandhi 


Press, $2.75). 


Christian Doctrine by 


PETER AINSLIE. 
Christian Temple, 


Md. 


Saltimore 


Old and New 


RECENT PUBLICATION seldom attract 
I learned long ago to avoid reading any book until 
So the annual stream of best sellers 


OOKS OF 


B 


it is at least a year old 


me 


goes gliding smoothly by me. Now and again, however, one 
catches my eye with an inviting wink, and I read it. 

An vas Philip Gibb’s The Middle of the Road, 
published by Doran ($2.50). For the gratification of read- 


ing that interesting book when it appeared I am indebted to 


instance 


Zena Gale's acute criticism of the perfunctory critics who had 
The story appealed to me as a stirring and 
the life must 
sees and honestly acknowledges the good in each 


waived it aside. 


instructive representation of whirlwind one en- 


dure if he 


side of any exciting controversy. By an ingenious though 
reasonable admixture of family relationships, Gibbs took his 
readers into the center of the ferocious controversies in Ire- 


land, France, Germany, Russia and England, everywhere artis- 
tically subjecting his unhappy hero to the contempt of both 
sides. 

Another Main Street (Har- 
court, $2), which I read soon after the appearance of Babbitt 
(Harcourt, by the author. I inkling from 
Babbitt that I had been mislead regarding Main Street, having 
susp cted it 


instance was Sinclair Lewis’s 


$2) same got an 
of life in a 
faithful 


characteristics of American life. 


of being a lop-sided story country 


town. Upon reading it I found it to be a moving 


picture of the dominant 


Those remote experiences, however, are probably not what 


you care for. Begging pardon, then, for having wandered, 
let me tell you which of this year’s books have appealed to 
me. In reading them before they were a year old, I broke 


my rule again, and I am glad I did. 
One of them is Michael Pupin’s autobiography, From Immi- 


grant to Inventor, published by the Scribners ($4). It is a 
vivid story of the vigorous life of an alien by birth—not a 
Nordic either—whose achievements add lustre to intellectual 


America. Quite probably this highly useful and famous Ameri- 
can by adoption would not have been allowed to come among 
us had our present immigration policies been operative when 

his Castle Garden in 1874 
only five cents in the pockets of his outlandish apparel. 
theory of 


he in youth passed through with 
His 
democracy appeals to me profoundly, as does his 
he that it is “an or- 
ganism in which each human unit contributes its definite share 
to the physical and activity the the 
“relation the the social body” being “very 


similar to the relatian of our cells to our body.” Could there 


whole life’s story. Of democracy says 


mental of organism,” 


of individual to 


be any better definition of democracy? 
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Such a democrat in action, vigorous and unafraid, is the 
subject of the one other book of this year that has strongly 
appealed to me. I mean Altgeld of Illinois, published by 
Huebsch of New York ($3) and from the picturesque but 
careful and convincing pen of Waldo R. Browne. Altgeld 
though foreign born, as Pupin was, stands out in history as 
a genuine American democrat. For democracy he lived, and 
for this his fame has suffered a period of infamy from which 
Browne’s biography promises to rescue it. As governor of 
Illinois he smashed one of the worst legislative measures for 
transferring public rights to unscrupulous business combines 
that ever pestered a public guardian. In doing so he not 
only resisted tempting political and business influences to pro. 
tect the people whose agent he was, but he spurned a half 
million dollar bribe in cash and endured until his death the 


malignity of special interests which despoiled him of the 
modest fortune he had earned before becoming governor, 
Incidentally he was also plastered over with manufactured 


calumnies, especially with reference to his honest use of the 
pardoning power. To read Waldo R. Browne's story of his 
life is to know Altgeld of Illinois as the noble type of patriot 
he was, and his libellers as the plundering knaves they were 
willing to be. Yet the book is not ferocious. It is a plain 
story calmly told, alive with human interest and as considerate 
of the villains as of the hero. 
Louis F. Post. 
Washington, D. C. 


Two Not of a Kind 


HAVE BEEN INTERESTED recently in two fairly stiff 
I but worth while books: Havelock Ellis’ The Dance of Life 
(Houghton, $4), and Dr. Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of the Holy 
(Oxford, $2.50). 
Henry CHuRCHILL KING. 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. 


When Does He Eat? 


HAVE BEEN a student of Woodrow 


and leadership, for some years. 


Wilson, his life 
For the past year I have 
practically everything available on this unique 
and prophetic soul. I have read and enjoyed The True Story 
Woodrow Wilson, by David Lawrence (Doran, $2.50), 
The Life of Wilson, by Josephus Daniels, (Winston, $2.50), 
Woodrow Wilson and His Work, by William E. Dodd (Double- 
day, $2.50), and innumerable speeches and miscellaneous writ- 
ings by Wilson or by others about Wilson. My special read- 
ing this summer was on the constitution of the United States 
and the men who helped to make it. 

Two three volumes that I have especially enjoyed are 
When the Court Takes a Recess, by William 
chief magistrate of New York city; Modern Relig- 
Movements, by Atkins (Revell, $2.50); Young 
Boswell, by Tinker; The Actor’s Heritage, by Eaton; Cobb 
of the World (Dutton, $3.50)—a study of one of the ablest 
of modern editorial with scores of his most famous 
editorials; Modern Essays, a collection edited by Christopher 
Morley (Harcourt, $2); Doctor Johnson, a play by Newton 
(Atlantic, $3.50), and so forth. 

As for books of sermons, I specially enjoyed God Our Con- 
temporary, by Jowett (Revell, $1.50); Put Forth by the Moon, 
by Simpson (Doran, $1.60); The Undiscovered Country, by 
Atkins (Revell, $1.50), and The Haunted House, by Luccock 
(Abingdon, $1.50). As for fiction, I recall out of a number 
of volumes, The Cathedral, by Walpole (Doran, $2); The 
Return of the Hero, by Ireland (Darrel Figgis). I greatly 


I 


been reading 


oi 


or 

follows: 
McAdoo, 
ious Cults and 


as 


writers 


enjoyed the biography of Mark Rutherford and a little volume 
of Stevenson on Carlyle, Burns, and others. 
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I read a good deal of poetry, and I keep pretty well stocked 
up with the latest anthologies. The sonnets of Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Emily Dickison, Edwin Arlington Robinson, etc. 
1 was fascinated by Galsworthy’s Loyalties (Scribner, $1), 


but a man must stop somewhere. This list is already over- 
jong. I read on the average of about a hundred and fifty 
books a year and dip into a mass of miscellaneous matter, 
most of which I forget. 
Epcar DeWitt Jones. 
Central Christian Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 


m All Remind Us” 


MONG THE BOOKS that stand out in my mind's 
A eye during the last few months I would mention as 
the most notable religious biography The Life of Doctor 
Alexander Whyte (Doran, $6). Mr. Barbour has here done 
a very clean-cut piece of work, finely proportioned and full 
of fascinating interest from start to finish. 

As a contrast to this there looms up the Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini, in Mr. Symonds’ translation (Scribner, $3.50). 
This, too, is the life story of a presumably religious man, 
but how different! They who believe the former times were 
better than these might profitably contrast the two pictures. 
Nevertheless I am human enough to have enjoyed old Ben- 
venuto, the rakish, swashbuckling, hot-headed, roistering blade; 
and yet what an eye for color! Usually he got a fine absolu- 
tion from the pope after every murder. Other peccadillos 
were not even worth mentioning. But what a glorious picture 
of the gold and purple renaissance, when the divine Michael 
himself sat in as the leading spirit of a middle age Bohemia! 

In more serious reading I have been greatly helped by 
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Professor Cairn’s thoughtful and readable series of lectures on 
the Reasonablencss of the Christian Faith (Doran, $1.75), and 
by Mr. Balfour’s close-cut apologetics in his Theism and 
Humanism (Doran, $1.75). 

In lighter vein I confess to an orgy of detective stories 
which should not even be mentioned in a dignified journal 
like The Christian Century. Dickens’ Own Stories, by Sir 
Robertson Nicoll (Stokes, $3), brought me some beautiful 
reminiscences of my really favorite Victorian novelist. This 
is a most shameless confession. Of the modern novels com- 
mend me to Edna Ferber’s So Big (Macmillan, $2). It is 
happily one recent novel from which I shall extract a sermon. 

The most irritating book of the last six months, to me, 
has been a character study of Woodrow Wilson by Robert 
Edwards Annin (Dodd Mead, $2.50). It irritates me because 
he assumes an air of impartiality which he has betrayed, even 
to a casual reader, within the first fifteen pages. Let little 
men beware how they comfort themselves while creeping under 
the shadow of that colossus. 

Among other books that have helped or interested me are 
The Challenge of Youth, by Principal Stearns (Wilde, $1.25); 
the Yale University Symposium on Christianity and Modern 
Thought (Yale, $2.50); the Life of Ignatius Loyola, by Chad- 
wick; Outspoken Essays (Longmans, $2.25) and Personal Re- 
ligion and the Life of Devotion, by Dean Inge (Longmans, $1) ; 
Matter and Spirit, by Professor Pratt (Macmillan, $1.50; and 
Five Present Day Controversies, by Dr. Jefferson (Revell, 
$1.50). 

In reality most of the great new books were written a century 
ago. But I will not mention these. 

Cuarces F, WISHART. 

College of Wooster, 

Wooster, O. 


The Autumn Book Harvest 


The Lure of Religion 


R. CHARLES E,. JEFFERSON’S Five Present-Day Con- 
D TROVERSIES (Revell, $1.50) will please many people who do not 
agree with all of Dr. Jefferson’s opinions. That is because he does 
not consider it essential that all people should agree with his 
jinions. His five controversies have to do with the two views 
i the Bible, evolution, the virgin birth, the creed, and Catholi- 
cism and the Ku Klux klan. His attitude is that of a liberal- 
minded conservative. He believes in the unique inspiration but not 
in the mechanical inspiration of the Bible. He does not consider 
the book of Genesis a proper source of information about scientific 
questions. He believes in the virgin birth, but does not consider 
t an essential item of the Christian faith, He favors the use of 
creeds as symbols but not as tests of faith. He thinks that in 
opposing the political activities of Roman Catholicism the klan 
is doing the right thing in the wrong way. While all of these 
are in a sense mediating positions, it would be remote from the 
truth to say that his attitude is a timid one. One has the feeling 
that Dr. Jefferson is speaking his mind with the utmost candor 
and boldness, and it need scarcely be said that his presentation 
of his positions is both interesting and persuasive. 

H. G. Wood’s Livinc Issues 1n Reticious THoucut from 
George Fox to Bertrand Russell (Doran, $2.00) is a collection 
of somewhat disconnected essays brought into relation chiefly 
by being written from a single point of view and dealing for the 
most part with current questions, except for the survey of the 
history of Quakerism and the account of John Woolman. 

Everett Dean Martin gives to his thoughtful volume, THe Mys- 
TERY OF Rericion (Harpers, $3.00), the sub-title, A Study in 
Social Psychology. Utilizing the distinction between attitudes 


and opinions, which we frequently feel to be a true fundamental 
of criticism, Dr. Martin primarily 
an affair of knowledge but a set of attitudes and forms of be- 
havior. Why do people behave in the ways that may be called 
religious? Obviously, such behavior, the motives that lead to it, and 


regards religion as _ not 


the symbolisms by which it expresses itself, are a matter of group 
psychology. For example, men evidently cannot conceive of God 
as a father or as a king unless the concepts of fatherhood or king- 
ship have been furnished by social experience. And when they 
are so furnished, they come to men with a meaning of which 
emotional tone and coloring are important factors. Deep in the 
heart of religion lies the sense of the mysterious, the pervasive 
feeling of wonder and awe in the presence of something which 
eludes the grasp of the intellect and refuses to be wholly included 
in any formula. Even so rationalistic a writer as Herbert Spencer 
felt as sure of the existence of the Unknowable as of things that 
can be known, and realized that man’s spiritual environment was 
not completely defined without taking into account that ultimate 
and inscrutable cosmic mystery. Studying religion from the stand- 
point of social psychology does not mean translating it into merely 
ethical terms or preaching a social gospel in which the wish for a 
future world is rationalized and humanized into the contemplation 
of an improved future for this world or sympathetic participation 
in even the most justifiable forms of proletarian unrest. Beyond 
and back of all that, there lies the sense of man’s relationship to 
elements in life too subtle for him to weigh and measure, and to 
realities which transcend his powers of analysis. 

We wish that all evangelists and many preachers would read 
EVANGELISM IN THE Mopern Wortp (Doran, $1.50). It is a 
symposium by scholariy and devout men on the aggressive and 
persuasive preaching of the gospel in terms which take account 
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of the methods of thinking and the mental equipment of intelli- 
gent men of today. The chapters on Evangelism and the Higher 
Criticism, and Evangelism and the New Psychology are based on 
a frank and ungrudging acceptance of the new truths in these 
fields which these authors consider not embarrassing discoveries 
to be hushed up or fabrications of the enemy, but helps in the 
understanding and presentation of Christianity. Scholars may as 
profitably study the book to catch the glow of its evangelistic fer- 
vor as evangelists may study it to quicken their respect for scholar- 
ship, clear thinking, and truth. 

In Tue Kincpom or Heaven (Abingdon), Elbert S. Todd 
gives a brief study of the nature of the kingdom and its place 
in the teaching of Jesus, drawn chiefly from the Gospels. He 
avoids the legalistic interpretations and governmental analogies 
which the theme invites. 

It would be a great help if one person in every Sunday school, 
or one in each department of a large one, had some skill in the 
making of posters. Tur Amateur Poster-Maker, by Jeanette 
E. Perkins (Pilgrim Press, $1.00), tells and illustrates all that 
one needs to know to do such work effectively. It is a happy 
combination of well-chosen pictures and well-written text. 

We have seen no better volume of sermons recently than SERMoNs 
FOR THE Times (Revell, $1.50), a collection edited by Peter Walker, 
and containing representative sermons by such great American 
preachers as Cadman, Fosdick, Burrell, Hillis, Shannon, Stone, 
Woelfkin, and others. The introduction is by Thomas L. Masson, 
who is now to be considered qualified, if not as a teacher of 
religion, at least as a witness to it. 

The title of Albert H. Baldinger’s Sermons on REVELATION 
(Doran, $1.60) is ominous. Prepare yourself for the strained and 
the fantastic, for identifications of the Beast, and locations of 
Armageddon, and interpretations of the seven seals. No, you are 
quite wrong. This man is sane; and according to his view the 
author of the Apocalypse was sane too. It is not easy for one 
who is not a fanatic to preach twenty-two sermons on the book of 
Revelation, chapter by chapter, but this preacher does—good ones, 
with sensible interpretations and practical applications. 

One of the most interesting and valuable of current volumes of 
sermons is Twenty Sermons By Famous Scotcu PREACHERS 
(Doran, $2.00), edited by H. L. Simpson and D. P. Thompson. 
The book gives evidence that the art of preaching, for which Scot- 
land is justly famous, is not decadent in our times. There is a sense 
One gets the feeling 
They are not ponderous, 
A good tonic for a preacher who 
feels that his own preaching is getting flimsy. 


of both solidity and power in these sermons. 
that there is something there besides words. 
but they are distinctly ponderable. 


Biblical Studies 


ULIUS A. BEWER'’S Tue Literature or THE O_p TESTAMENT 
J in Its Historica, Devecopment (Columbia Univ. Press, $3.00) 

was planned as a reprint of the text of the Old Testament 
arranged in the order in which the material originated according 
to the best knowledge of critical scholarship. This plan was 
modified by omitting most of the text in printing and indicating 
the arrangement of the material and adding a full discussion of 
its contents, form, and literary relationships. It forms an ad- 
mirable companion for the reading of the Old Testament. The 
arrangement is not strictly chronological but topical within each 
period. The extracts and summaries are sufficiently full to give 
continuity and a sense of contact with the actual material. 
such books have a style so fluent and readable. 


Few 
The advantage of 
this arrangement over that of, for example, Driver's Introduc- 
tion, is obvious. A useful book on the Old Testament for children 
of, say, from ten to fourteen years and for teachers of children 
is Edna M. Bonser’s How tHe Earty Heprews Liven anp LEARNED 
(Macmillan, $2.00). It aims to present in simple form the con- 
ditions of life among the Hebrews and the development of their 
social life and religious ideas. The materials used are the stories 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, the Judges, and Kings. 
There are many illustrations and some pedagogical apparatus such 
as suggested dramatizations. 
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No work on the historical geography of Palestine, so far as 
we know, has ever quite superseded the monumental work of 
George Adam Smith, but it is a ponderous and expensive volume, 
William Walter Smith’s Stupents’ Historica, GEOGRAPHY oF 
tHE Hoty Lanxv (Doran, $2.00) is cheap enough to buy and 
small enough to use in Sunday schools and in private study. It 
is a carefully prepared handbook with good maps and numerous 
small illustrations. The arrangement of the material and the 
questions and suggested work at the end of each chapter fit it 
for class use. 

The title of Lewis Johnson’s THe Lecenns or Israet (Doran, 
$3.00) reveals the point of view from which it is written. View- 
ing the wonder-stories of Old Testament literature as partly primi- 
tive myths, partly folk-tales, partly historical fragments with 
embellishments of fancy, and in a few cases as deliberate works 
of artistic fiction, the author presents many of these stories with 
the emphasis upon their literary form and their ethical interest. 
The literary study of this invaluable body of material is insep- 
arable from the didactic use of it, for, as the author truly says: 
“All moral use of the Old Testament is vitiated without the aid 
of literary and imaginative insight.” 

J. W. G. Ward’s Tue Master AND THE TweELve (Doran, $1.60) 
gives a series of character sketches of the twelve apostles. He 
has gathered material about them from many sources, but even 
when that has been done it requires a good deal of imagination 
in some cases to make a clear picture,—and perhaps even a little 
hemiletical padding. Another effort to discover and portray a 
distinct personality in each of the twelve apostles is found in 
Pen Portraits oF THE Twetve by Bernard C. Clausen (Revell, 
$1.50). Like Ward's book, it uses all the material that there is, and 
a good deal more. On the cover of Clausen’s it is declared that 
these are “vivid character studies.” If they are not, it is no 
fault of the It is not difficult to give a vivid picture 
of the character of Peter or John, but it is too much to expect 
vivid sketches of apostles about whom we have practically no 
information. The chief difference two books is 
the ten cents difference in price 


author. 


between these 

An excellent children’s life of Christ and an equally excellent 
life of Paul, both adapted to the understanding of children of from 
nine to twelve or thirteen, will be found in J. G. Stevenson's two 
beoks Tue Curist oF THE CuILpReEN, and THe CHivpren’s Pav 
(Doran, $1.60 each). The author achieves simplicity of style with- 
out odiously talking down to his audience, and devoutness of tone 
without very much of the pietistic, wishy-washy quality which is 
the bane of children’s books on religion. 

Rev. Douglas S. Guy gives an affirmative answer to the question 
voiced in the title of his book Was Hoty Communion INSTITUTED 
ny Jesus? (Doran, $2.50 net). 
intended to 


Doubt as to Whether Jesus ever 
ordinance or sacrament for perpetual 
observance in the church, is suggested by the Master’s apparent 
indifference to institutions and institutionalism on most occasions, 
by the critical view of the Bible which gives less confidence in the 
precise accuracy of quotations ascribed to Jesus, by the divergence 
between the accounts of the institution of the Lord’s Supper as 
given in the gospels and the entire omission of it by two of them, 
and by the ambiguity of Paul’s statement that he “received of the 
Lord” that which he delivered. The author attempts to answer 
these objections, and to show that it was in the mind of Christ to 
establish an institution for perpetual observance. The same general 
line of argument, including both the objections and the answers, 
has a bearing also on the question as to whether we have clear 
evidence that our Lord established baptism as an ordinance to be 
perpetually observed in the church. 


establish an 


In “Matt. 2:23 it is stated that the parents of Jesus came and 
dwelt in Nazareth “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
through the prophet that he should be called a Nazarene.” But no 
such prophecy can be found. J. T. Van Burkalow in Tue Lost 
Propuecy (Revell, $2.00), after a minute study of the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, concludes that Matthew had a more correct 
text than that used either by the translators of the Septuagint or 
by the Masorites. He assumes or asserts that Matthew here 
interprets an oracular saying which no one before him had under- 
stood, not even the prophet who wrote it. By a slight emendation 
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of the text of Zeph. 1:14, he gives it a double meaning: either, “What 
is proclaimed? The name of the mighty one”; or, “Nazarene is 
to be the name of the mighty one.” The first of these represents 
what the prophet thought he was writing, and the second the hidden 
meaning which the Spirit of God caused to be put into it for 
later development. We frankly say that we do not believe in that 
kind of inspiration or in that kind of prophecy, and the somewhat 
fantastic applications of it with reference to the second advent are 
not convincing. 


Foreign Parts 


NE MUST NOT expect in Captain Francis McCullagh’s Tue 
O Bo_sHEVIK PERSECUTION oF CHRISTIANITY (Dutton, $6.00) a 
calm or dispassionate presentation of the Russian situation, al- 
though the book does contain significant material and documents 
which are important and, we assume, authentic. The author’s expe- 
riences have given him some exceptional opportunities for gathering 
information, but have left him with less than the average capacity for 
forming fair judgments. For example the statement that “imprison- 
ment by the Bolsheviks for political offenses constitutes a high testi- 
monial of personal honesty” does not increase one’s confidence in 
the author’s ability as an interpreter, whatever may be his merits 
as a reporter. This volume deals especially with the attack on 
the orthodox church in the person of the patriarch and with the 
trial of Cieplak, the head of the Roman Catholic church in Russia. 
There is plenty of evidence that the Bolshevik leaders are hostile 
to religion, which nobody denies, but the evidence that Bolshevism 
itself is essentially so is not entirely convincing. The Vatican is 
represented as the friend and defender of religious liberty, and 
the whole story is written from the standpoint of an ardent Catho- 
lic with a critical and contemptuous attitude toward Protestantism. 
“Protestantism among the ignorant in Russia is liable to be dis- 
solved by Bolshevism with which it forms an explosive compound 
which may yet prove more dangerous than economic-atheist Bol- 
shevism, a sterile unsatisfying creed which will only dry up Russia 
and make it fall an easy prey to Mohammedans or any other 
invaders with a religion who attack her.” 

Tue Specter, by Elizabeth R. Shapleigh, M. D. (Four Seas, 
$2.00), is the record of a year spent in Russia shortly after 
the downfall of the Kerensky government and the establishment 
of the Bolshevist regime. The specter was famine, and the writer 
blames the conditions partly on America’s refusal to enter into 
trade relations with Russia, and this in turn upon the capitalists’ 
fear of communism which, according to the author, is only a 

cientifie organization of society according to the law of uni- 

il brotherhood of mankind based on Christian principles.” 

Mr. Bertrand M. Tipple was for fourteen years a resident of 
Rome and was president of the Methodist International College 
there, the school now located on Monte Mario. It is easy to see 

m his new book, AtiEN Rome (Protestant Guards, 928 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C., $2.00), why he was not exactly 
persona grata to the Vatican. He gives an account of the political 
activities of the Vatican, especially in the period since the war, 

Europe and the United States, and of the determined opposi- 

n to Protestantism in Italy. It will do no good to the Metho- 
list work in Italy, but it is interesting reading, somewhat violent 

tone but easily less so than the anti-Protestant statements which 
he quotes and many others which he might have quoted. 


4 
\y 


authentic picture of present religious conditions in the 
Moslem world and the outlook for Christian missions is presented 
1 a volume called ConFeRENCES OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS AMONG 
Mostems 1924 (International Missionary Council, N. Y.). It 
mcludes records of the general conference held at Jerusalem, 
\pril 3-7, and four regional conferences, together with their find- 
ings in full. There appears to be general agreement among the 
experienced workers in these fields that there is now such an 
opportunity for direct evangelism of Mohammedans as there has 
never been before. It is interesting to observe the emphasis 
upon the necessity of thorough and highly specialized preparation 
for missionaries who propose to work in this field. Another 
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missionary book of a very different character is Bevonn THE 
Moon-Gate, by Welthy Honsinger (Abingdon), a vivacious ac- 
count of observations and experiences in the interior of China, 
being extracts from the diary of a young woman missionary cov- 
ering a period of ten years. It is a book that helps one to 
realize that a missionary can be a very live human person. In 
fact, we believe most of them are so. 


Men and Minds 


REISSUE of Tue American Minp 1n Action (Harpers, 

$3.00) by Harvey O'Higgins and E. H. Reede, gives a fresh 
impetus to read this interesting analysis of the American mind. The 
American mind, say these authors, is characterized by a modified 
Puritanism. Industry is its cardinal virtue, and success is inter- 
preted as a sign of divine favor. This is entirely consistent 
with a certain uncriticalness as to the means employed to win 
success. The concept of sin is, in general, limited to the sins of 
the flesh. The Puritan attitude tends to the exaltation of smart- 
ness, and therefore places a high value upon education. The 
Puritan ‘woman, having a hard life and finding compensation 
in demanding abstract justice and righteousness in an ideal 
world, produced the strain of reformers. From these sources 
come the prosperity type and the reforming type which are 
characteristically American. This general thesis is illustrated 
by chapters on Famous Americans—Mark Twain, Lincoln, Em- 
erson, and a dozen others. If Mark Twain is correctly inter- 
preted, and we think he is substantially so, and if he is a 
typical American, God save America from a humor which hides 
weakness and timidity, and from a laugh that barely drowns a 
shriek of despair. The influence of the psychoanalyst appears 
in the large importance which is ascribed to inferiority com- 
plexes in the cases of both Mark Twain and Lincoln. There is 
an interesting chapter on the American woman. The more 
turbulent and disturbing activities of youth of the present time 
are summarized in the statement that “the wise kid” is tem- 
porarily running amuck. 

ConTROLLED Power, by Arthur Holmes, formerly president of 
Drake university and now connected with the department of 
psychology of the University of Pennsylvania (Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.75), is a study of laziness and achievement, a psycholog- 
ical investigation of the causes and effects of indolence, and a 
contribution to the cure of that tired feeling without recourse to 
pink pills. It gives an analysis of the varieties of laziness, and 
tells how to enjoy work. It is a success book of the sanest sort 

THe FuNDAMENTALS oF SoctaL PsycuoLocy, by Emory S. 
Bogardus (Century Co., $3.75), is one of the most considerable, 
notable, and substantial books.in this important and increasingly 
popular field. When the author says that human life “begins with 
individual human beings” we do not understand that he is assert- 
ing the historical reality of the completely pre-social and non- 
social individual, which Rousseau posited as the raw material out 
of which society is constructed, but is rather preparing the way 
for the assertion that specific social attitudes have to be devel- 
oped through social experience and stimulation. He specifically 
repudiates the idea of simply applying an individual psychology 
to group situations. Social psychology is, in fact, about all the 
psychology there is, and the author actually treats it so. In com- 
mon with the more advanced students and teachers of social psy- 
chology, he places major emphasis upon social attitudes, which 
are the product of experience and involve the whole person, rather 
than on opinions, which are often imperfectly co-ordinated with 
the other factors in life and fail to find expression in conduct. 
Especially interesting are the chapters on group morale, group 
loyalty, group conflicts, and occupational groups. In the latter, 
the author studies the development of attitudes and biases as a 
result of occupation, leading to conflicts between those whose 
occupational experiences are radically different, as between capital 
and labor. 

Dr. Algernon Sidney Crapsey, who at the age of sixty, after 
twenty-seven years in a pastorate in Rochester, was excommuni- 
cated by the Episcopal church in 1906, calls himself Tue Last 
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or THe Hererice (Knopf, $3.50), in his recent autobiography. 
It is a beautiful and earnest book, a human document of impor- 
tance and charm. “I am a heretic,” he says, “because I believe 
in the teaching of Jesus and do not believe in the doctrine of 
Christ.” But we are not so sure that he is the last of the here- 
tics. Perhaps the phrase is prophetically true of a time when 
men who try to do the work of Jesus in the world of today will 
not be stigmatized as heretic 

In R. D. Bowden's Tue E 


ford, $2.50) th 


OLUTION OF THE Potitic1aNn (Strat- 


term politician is used as a synonym for political 
crook, and politics for corruption in government. We think it 
would be better to redecm these terms to The book 


cattering history of the spoils system, an account of 


better uses 
gives a rather 
the rise and progress of bosses and political corruption in the United 
States, and some well-founded criticisms of our present govern- 
mental procedure, « ! » Congr together with suggestions 
for reform. Somewhat similar in spirit and purpose is STAND Pat, 
by Ansley Baker $1.50). The title is not in- 
tended to be in It is a description of the 
attitude and methods of those who do stand pat, and not an exhorta- 


Blade (Stratford, 
the imperative mood 
is, in fact, a general indictment of stand- 
church and state 


material upon which to base 


tion to standpat-ism. It 
patters in There is unquestionably plenty of 
The tone is that 


former in the presence of intrenched 


ich an indictment 


f an earnest but amateur ré 


systems operated by professionals. Our sympathies are all with 


him but unfortunately ometimes where he should laugh. 
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BRITISH TABLE TALK 


London, Sept. 28. 
HE DULL AND DAMP summer has departed, but the 

- trees are still green and the land looks strangely fresh. 
‘here are compensations for those many depressions of the 
atmosphere which have come to us during the holiday-season, 
and it may be we shall have a long and tranquil autumn. But 

even if the leaves are still green, the other signs 
Autumn’ of autumn, as we observe it, are with us. Churches 
Begins are beginning their time of active service again; 

from all sides I hear of Copec expositions of one 
kind or another. The plan is to divide the country into regions. 
n each of which a conference, longer or shorter, is being ar- 
ranged to prolong the notes of Copec. On Tuesday there 
is one such assembly at Streatham where Mr. Cahill, the Rev. 
F. H. Gillingham, the famous cricketer, and I myself are to 
speak upon The Right to Leisure. In other places the themes 
of education and the reform of criminal procedure and other 
Copec Reports are being considered, and in the county in 
which I live there will be especial attention paid to agriculture, 
for Essex is a county in which agriculture is a burning ques- 
tion. ... In the political world moreover there are signs of 
activity. “A certain liveliness’—in Mr. Churchill's phrase—is 
to be reported. That statesman himself has been adopted as 
candidate for the Epping division, from the midst of which I 
am writing. He is to be a constitutional and anti-socialist 
candidate and one is left to wonder whether among our voters 
the hatred of socialism will prove stronger than the dislike of 
Mr. Churchill’s political past. Anyhow we shall not be allowed 
to sleep if Mr. Churchill is on campaign. And, in all likelihood, 
the issue which he has defined as socialism verses anti-socialism, 
will be set before the whole country. But when the election 
is to be, probably nobody knows. That is where in America my 
readers have the advantage over us. 

* *+ * * * 

Mr. Wells on 
the World 


For twelve months Mr. H. G. Wells has been writing a 
weekly article for the Westminster Gazette. In finishing the 
eries he gives some characteristic confessions. He looks over 
his fifty-two articles and this leads him to survey his long 
line of books. They leave upon him the impression of a 
“creature trying to find its way out of a prison into which it 
has fallen.” “Implicit behind and beyond all these writings 
there is faith in a great ‘outside.’ I do believe there is a better 
life for such creatures as we are and betterment for our race 
nd an escape from the meanness, the dullness, the petty 
doomed life of this time. So far as I can go beyond my un- 
trained feelings, and my unsolved limitations I give myself 
to the attack upon our common prison walls of ignorance and 
effortless submission. In all these articles and books there is 
the thrust of the natural and conscious and convinced revo- 
lutionary. I am against the clothes we wear and the food we 
eat, the houses we live in, the schools we have, our amuse- 
ments, our money, our ways of trading, our ways of making, 

compromises and agreements and laws, our articles of 
political association, the British empire, the American con- 
stitution. I think most of the clothes ugly and dirty, most of 
the food bad, the houses wretched, the schools starved and 


} 


leeble, the amusements dull, the monetary methods silly, our 
vays of trading base and wasteful, our methods of production 
piecemeal and wasteful, our political arrangements solemnly 
idiotic. Most of my activities have been to get my soul and 
something of my body out of the customs, outlook, boredoms, 
and contaminations of the current phase of life.” It is indeed 
admitted by Mr. Wells that we are making struggles “to get 
it of it,” but, none of our devices “unless it be the religious 
excitement gives more than a temporary respite. But in the 
idea of revolution which does not forget the cage but realizes 
ts impermanence there is an enduring support for the spirit.” 


In this closing article Mr. Wells shows an appreciation of the 
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difficulty which must be felt by a preacher who has to preach 
twice a Sunday. Mr. Wells has found it no easy task for 
one year to preach on Saturday morning. What must it be 
like to ascend the pulpit twice at least every week? It may 
be recalled that John Bright from his own standpoint showed 
the same understanding of the preacher’s task. Yet, as Dr. 
Sidney Berry pointed out in the Westminster, the very periodic 
character of the preacher's task is a help to him. Few preachers 
write new sermons unless they are compelled. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for November 2. Lesson text Luke 15:11-24 


The Prodigal Son 


N Milan I hailed a taxi and hurried (for it was late afternoon) 
I to the church of Santa Maria Maggiore to see DeVinci’s “Last 
Supper”—his masterpiece. In the Zwinger Gallery, in Dresden, I 
sat long and intently before “The Sistine Madonna’’—Raphael’s 
masterpiece. Now the “Prodigal Son” is the masterpiece of the 
greatest Master. More of God and man is expressed in that brief 
narrative than anywhere else on earth. A year ago I preached a 
series of fourteen morning sermons on this parable—where shall I 
begin in this brief lesson talk? 

And first let us not make the usual mistake of thinking that the 
so-called Prodigal was the only sinner here; he was the better of 
the two sons. He repented, the other did not. He made peace with 
his father, the other did not. Every time, I will take the generous, 
reckless, adventurous boy before the tight, surly, timid and self- 
righteous one. Do not, for a moment, forget that there are two 
sinners in this story and that only one of them came to a happy end. 
In fact the parable was aimed, like a spear, at the self-righteous. 
We speak so little about the son who stayed at home because he 
was sO prosaic, unromantic, unattractive. Stingy, grasping, petulant, 
self-centered, he is repulsive. His ungenerous nature is exposed by 
the return of his wayward brother; not one thrill of love emanates 
from his selfish heart. The sacrifice of one kid strikes him as a 
sad and useless I want you to see what a hard creature Jesus 
sketched in the son who stayed at home; a true Pharisee was that 
son, keeping the letter of the law, breaking the essential spirit. A 
surly sinner, truly, but respectable in the eyes of the neighbors. 
Yet the father deals gently with him and seeks to lead him into 
better ways. In both cases it is the love of the father which cures 


waste. 


and saves. 

I still believe in the young men and women of today. They have 
their faults, but they are not sinners above former generations 
They have a new freedom, a new frankness, a new joy in living. 
They dress with freedom and good sense. They dance, sing, swim, 
motor, talk and work with a freedom from hypocrisy that is most 
wholesome. That they go too far in some cases is doubtless true— 
many have bad examples at home. What right have worldly parents 
to expect heavenly children? I discount most of the stories which 
I hear of high school and college excesses for I am a lover of our 
young folks and a believer in them. Put to the test they will 
measure up, but they need a liberal church to fit into their scientific 
training, and a social church to minister to their needs. In many 
communities you sce a hard-shelled orthodox preacher repelling the 
young people, and the conservative church talking against theatres, 
dancing and card-playing and making no positive attempt to meet 
the social demands of active boys and girls. Show me a church 
where young people are conspicuously absent and I will show you 
a dead preacher and an official board that is a handicap to the 
community. It is truly a tragedy to see natural and normal young 
people thrust into the inflexible molds of many belated churches. 
In the parable, it was the father’s love that drew the prodigal 
back. “O love that wilt not let me go.” We cannot escape love; 
it pursues us; draws us back. Stronger than the wayward winds, 
more powerful than the tides, more constant than gravitation is 
the pull of love. Into the church of today, love and not pessimism 


must come, for sooner or later the prodigal will come to himself. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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Who Are America’s 


Greatest Preachers? 





WE are taking a poll of 100,000 Protest- 
ant ministers of America to discover 
the twenty-five most vital preachers in the 
length and breadth of the land. Who are 
the leaders of our country’s pulpit ?—the 
men with deepest and most prophetic 
vision?—the men of outstanding pulpit 
power’—the men whose message most 
vitally interprets the mind of Jesus Christ? 
—the pulpiteers whose thinking most deeply 
and potently influences the thinking of the 
church and the course of events in the 
moral life of the nation? 

Can we find twenty-five such men? 

When the poll is completed each one of 
the twenty-five will be invited to contribute 
a sermon to appear in alternate issues of 
The Christian Century—every other week 
during the year 1925. 

This will make mighty interesting reading! 

Interesting not for ministers only, but for all 
thoughtful men and women inside and outside the 
churches. 

Twenty-five characteristic sermons by the twenty- 
five most eminent preachers selected by the ministry 
itself, will thus reflect the things held vital by the 
leadership of present-day Protestantism in Amer- 
ica. The church’s mind is, in large measure, the 
mind which its ministers create by preaching. And 
the rank and file of ministers look up to a few great 
leaders whose thoughts and accents are contagious 
and potent. Thus when you get into the minds of 
these leaders you have a clue to the thinking that 
is dominant in the church today, or if not today, 
will surely be dominant tomorrow. 

Who are these men? 

Will you—clergyman reader of this announcement 
—help us find them? Will you help us by yourself 
nominating ten preachers for our list of twenty-five? 

The polls will close December 1, 1924. 

Announcement of the Great Twenty-five will be 
made by December 15. 

The first sermon will appear early in January, 














1925. 

Use ballot below. Any clergyman whether a sub- 
scriber to The Christian Century or not is entitled 
to nominate ten greatest leaders. 
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Send Yours Today 


Ballot for America’s Greatest Preachers 
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I nominate on sheet which I attach hereto 
the names of ten ministers whom I regard 
as the leading preachers of America. 





My name and address 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Sectarianism Passes as 
Cooperation Comes 

A series of conferences is now in pro- 
gress in Minnesota and Wisconsin, under 
home mission auspices, seeking to find out 
what the actual conditions as to church- 
ing are in the two states, and to set in 
motion the same sort of corrective pro- 
grams already undertaken in North 
Dakota, Idaho and Montana. Previous 
study in those three states showed less 
duplication and competition than was 
and more neglected fields than 
were thought to exist. Conditions in 
Montana are now said to be better in 
this respect than in any other state. 
Leaders of the Home Missions council 
declare that sectarianism in these states 
has practically passed, and that very few 
of the most ardent denominationalists now 
stand out against the elimination of the 
churches clearly not needed and the divi- 
sion of fields to avoid future duplication. 


feared, 


Hughes Calls Hospital 
Friendship Aid 
Secretary Charles E. Hughes has sent 
to the leaders of the Episcopal church his 
endorsement of the campaign to collect 
funds to rebuild St. Luke’s hospital, 
Tokyo. Secretary Hughes sees this enter- 
prise as a step toward better relations be- 
tween the Japanese and American peoples. 
Perhaps he is the more eager to discern 
such portents because of the testimony of 
Dr. Rudolph B. Tuesler, famous head of 
the Tokyo hospital, that, since the passage 
of the new immigration law, Japan has 
definitely turned her back upon America 
and is forging new bonds of friendship 
Russia. The bishops of the Epis- 
copal church, who endorsed the project 
) raise the funds for the Tokyo institu- 
are also considering an evangelistic 
rusade on the part of 100 bishops and 
preachers to be carried across this coun- 
try next year. 


WwW ith 


Negroes Give Loving Cup 
to Friendly Pastor 
Upon his retirement from the rectorship 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal church, Atlanta, 
ia., to become a professor in Sewanee 
university, Dr. C. B. Wilmer was pre- 
sented with a loving cup by the Negro 
residents of Atlanta. Dr. Wilmer has 
been one of the leaders in the movement 
r a better racial understanding in the 
southern city. 


Evolutionist Professor Removed 
by Georgia Baptists 

Pressure applied by fundamentalist 
Baptists of Georgia proved sufficient to 
ring about the forced resignation of Dr. 
Henry Fox, professor of biology at 
Mercer university, Macon, Ga., on Oct. 
12. Dr. Fox was accused of presenting 
the idea of evolution as a theory advanced 
by many scientists to explain phenomena 
encountered in his field of research. The 
president of the college, Dr. Rufus W. 
Weaver, paid high tribute to Dr. Fox's 
personal character and ability as a teacher; 


' 


faculty and students protested vigorously 
against the action; but the teacher prac- 
tically confessed to a personal belief in 
the doctrine of evolution, and the trustees 
ruled that, despite a contract, he had to 
go. Dr. Fox has been president of the 
Georgia Society of Biologists, and secre- 
tary of the Georgia Academy of Science. 


Presbyterians Will Confer 
on Church Program 

A conference of more than 1,000 Pres- 
byterians gathered from every state in the 
union will be held in Chicago Dec. 9-12 to 
consider the program of that denomina- 
tion. The conference will be run along 
the lines of similar gatherings held in 
Cleveland last year and in Kansas City 
the year before. Practically all of the 
board secretaries of the church will speak. 


Ohio Church Competition Is 
Home Mission Fostered 

Reports furnished the county committee 
of the Ohio state council of churches 
show that a large part of the money dis- 
tributed by the denominations in Ohio 
goes for the continuation of competitive 
churches in communities already over- 
churched. Ohio is supposed to be pro- 
ceeding on the basis that one church is 
enough in towns with fewer than 1,000 
inhabitants. But the f show that 


facts 
there are 403 churches of 25 denomina- 


tions receiving home mission aid in the 
state, and that all but 16 of them are in 
communities containing other Protestant 
churches, and all but nine in communities 
with a population of less than 1,000 per 
church. In fact, 331 of them are in places 
with less than 500 inhabitants per church. 
Nearly one-half are in communities with 
fewer than 300 persons for each church. 


State University President 
Talks Religion to Students 

Dr. David Kinley, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, gave a fresh impetus to 
religious work upon the campus of that 
great state institution when he made three 
special addresses to freshmen soon after 
the opening of the college year. Dr. 
Kinley’s main topic was “College Students 
and Religion,” and he spoke specifically 
of “Questions and Doubts,” “Living One's 
Religion,” and “Faith and Knowledge.” 
\ feature of the addresses was the man- 
ner in which President Kinley constantly 
testified to his own religious faith. 


12-Hour Day Still Problem, Says 
Disciple Leader 

Dr. Alva W. Taylor, secretary of the 
board of temperance and social welfare 
of the Disciples of Christ, in his annual 
report submitted to the international con- 
vention of that denomination, declares 
that while the churches have been in- 


Near East Relief to Work With 
Native Churches 


CHANGE IN the policy of the 
Near East Relief that should have 
far-reaching importance will grow out of 
the conference held at Bronxville, N. Y., 
between near east executives and the 
responsible leaders of church bodies, Sep- 
tember 24, 25. More than forty persons, 
including the chairmen of practically all 
the officially appointed denominational 
advisory committees on the near east, 
secretaries of foreign mission boards, 
Sunday school board secretaries, and the 
representatives of a few interdenomina- 
tional bodies, gave two days to the 
present condition of the work of the 
near cast body. Out of the conference 
came the determination to work much 
more closely in harmony with the indig- 
churches of the near east, rather 
than to look forward to the building up 
of new Protestant or other ecclesiastical 
organizations in that part of the world. 
The two most important results of the 
conference were embodied in the reports 
of the committee on findings and in that 
of the committee on religious nurture. 
Ihe former, after paying high tribute to 
the manner in which the work of the 
Near East Relief has been conducted, 
said: “A closer contact with the eccle- 
siastical bodies in the near east, growing 
out of mutual cooperation in relief meas- 
ures, has caused religious leaders to re- 
evaluate the native churches. The 
realization that these churches are evan- 


A 


enous 


gelical and democratic has caused re- 
ligious agents to think of the eastern 
churches in terms of larger and closer 
cooperation. We therefore heartily en- 
dorse the recommendation brought back 
by Dr. Vance and other official observers 
of the Near East Relief and strongly 
endorse their recommendation of closest 
cooperation with the native churches.” 

The committee on religious education, 
after pointing out the need for special 
religious instruction for the children 
gathered in near east orphanages, went 
on to recommend “that the program of 
religious nurture undertaken by Near 
East Relief be consciously directed 
toward leading into loyal and aggressive 
membership in the indigenous churches 
of the near east all those children whose 
parents were connected with those 
churches. That all plans for religious 
nurture be developed and conducted with 
the full knowledge and the fullest possi- 
ble cooperation of the leaders of the 
churches in the near east.” 

The church leaders at this Bronxville 
conference approved an annual budget 
of $5,000,000 for the Near East Relief, 
to be continued for a three or five year 
period as the need may appear. Latest 
reports from near east headquarters in- 
dicate that the responsible officers of 
that organization have approved the sug- 
gestions of the church leaders, and will 
carry them into effect. 
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strumental in securing the abolition of the 
12-hour day from parts of the American 
steel industry, it still survives. “A recent 
investigation by the Cabot Fund,” says 
the report, “reveals the fact that there is 
still work to do in regard to the twelve 
hour day in the steel industry. One-third 
of all the blast furnace men still work 
sixty or more hours per week and six per 
cent of them are still on the eighty-four 
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hour week. The change from the two to 
the three-shift system has been made an 
excuse for increasing the number of 
seven-day workers. Large gains have 
been made and thousands of men released 
from the grind of the twelve-hour shift, 
but thousands still work it in steel and 
other industries. The prophecies made 
regarding the satisfaction of employers 
and the benefits to employes are justified 


Currents In Canadian Thought 


Hamilton, Ont., October 8. 
PRINCE OF WALES is much 
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in the eyes of the American and 
Canadian public these days. By the 
time this note finds its way into print 
he will have sailed, perhaps will have 


reached home. Close range has revealed 
him as very human, very physically ac- 
tive and mentally alert. New York’s 
social attractions and white lights proved 
so alluring that his Canadian friends be 
gan to wonder whether he would ever 
reach his Alberta farm this year. As it 
was he was forced to cut down his stay 


there to a few days. But he pitched 


hay, drove harvesting machines and 
hunted. He also entertained the sturdy 
ranchers of his neighborhood and was 
again voted a real fellow. It pleased 
Canadians vastly that Washington and 
New York found his royal highness 
uch an unassuming and appreciative 
young man—a true republican whom 





How Long To The End 


—DAN. 12:6 


Does the Chronological Prophecy in 
Daniel 12 point to the very year of 
Our Lord's Return? 


When the difference in the lengths 
of the four periods in this chapter 
(which were given as an answer to 
the above question) is regarded as 
occurring at their beginnings, in- 
stead of at their endings, they are 
found to have a common end, because 





they culminate in a single year, the 
present one. 

Is not this the answer requested and 
the opening of God's long-closed 
time-lock, the unsealing promised to 
“the wise” in “the time of the end?” 
Send for a pamphlet with above 
title, which gives detailed evidence 
for this, to 


W. R. Young 
4481 Mission Drive San Diego, California 
Price 35c¢ or 3 for $1.00 (No Stamps) 
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they could both like and thoroughly re- 
spect. 

It is predicted that Canada will see the 
dawn of a new business day in 1925. This 
is at least true, Canadian prosperity de- 
pends more on the character and basic 
religion of its citizens than on its banks 
and railways. Just now trade with the 
orient is developing rapidly and Japan is 
receiving many of our raw resources. 


ANGLICAN SYNOD 
The Anglican synod recently held in 
London, Ont., has heard Archbishop 
Matheson of Winnipeg and primate of all 


Canada make a strong pronouncement 
favoring the greater reunion of churches, 
that is, the inclusion of the Anglican 
church upon the basis of the Lambeth 
conference of a few years ago. A Meth- 
odist Australian, Rev. Henry Howard, 
now visiting here, with much wisdom, 


advises us that the bishops of the church 
of England in his country are much in 
advance of their clergy, in regard to union 
matters and that the clergy again are 
leading.the laity. This may be true here 
also, modifying our expectancy of imme- 
diate results. The resolution of Dean 
Tucker to admit women to the general 
synod on terms of equality with men, and 
to restore “canonically and formally” the 


order of deaconesses was voted down 
after an unusual debate. It seems to 
many of us that if women, who do so 


much of the church’s work, desire a more 
effectual voice in her policies, it is un- 
gracious to deny them the privilege. 
MISSIONARY CELEBRATIONS 

The missionary societies of many of 
the churches are celebrating one hundred 
years of activity. Presbyterians, Angli- 
Methodists who are practically run- 
ning even in numbers in Canada have 
also been operating in the foreign field 
about an equal number of years. They 
faced with somewhat diminished in- 
and the Methodists at least are 
the event to urge a renewed 
liberality upon their members. This ap- 
peal must be responded to generously or 
retrenchments will be necessary. The 
day of enthusiasms in hearing the story 
of missionary triumphs is apparently over. 
Cheques are paid more as a matter of 
duty. Perhaps the suggestion that some 
of the mission fields—China, for example 
—are moving toward self-support is caus- 
ing a little relaxation of effort. Certainly, 
however, it is good news that converts to 
Christianity in China and elsewhere are 
assuming the financial and executive re- 
sponsibilities of evangelizing the un- 
touched areas of their own land, and are 
sending their own missionaries into 
Thibet. 
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by the Cabot Fund’s investigation. Em- 
ployers say it has increased production, 
decreased unrest and brought more will- 
ing workers. Employes have increasingly 
used the extra leisure to make better 
homes spend more time with families and 
to develop useful avocations.” 


Important Church Gatherings 
Will Convene Soon 


With the biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran church now in session 
in Chicago, a succession of important 
church conferences is scheduled during 


the next few months. The American 
Country Life conference will convene in 
Columbus, O., Nov. 7-11; the American 

ion of the Universal Christian con- 
ference on life and work in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Nov. 10, 11; the American section of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 


hip through the churches in Buffalo, 
Nov. 11-13; the United Stewardship 
council in Louisville, Ky., Nov. 29; the 


tional council of the Y. M. C. A. in 


Buffalo, Dec. 3-6; the Federal Council of 
Churches in Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 3-9; the 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
in Chicago, Jan. 10-17; the Home Mis- 
sions Council in Atlantic City, N. J., 
Jan. 13-15; the foreign missions conven- 


for the United States and Canada 
in Washington, D. C., Jan. 28-Feb. 2; the 
congress on Christian work in South 
America in Montevideo, Uruguay, Mar. 
29-Apr. &. 
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Leper Asylum Crowns Great 
Medical Mission Career 
The 
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@ “This book is different. 
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Dr. and Mrs. D. Duncan Main comes as 
a climax to one of the outstanding careers 
in modern medical missions. Coming to 
Hangchow 43 years ago to find a single 
small building housing the entire Chris- 
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tian medical service im that fameus eity, 
Dr. and Mrs. Main have built up a series 
of institutions that require a staff of 16 
foreigners and 107 Chinese, and that last 
year cared for 3,145 in-patients and 35,253 
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PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


An opportunity for the young people 
~ of the church to give a Dramatic pre- 
sentation of one of America’s Social 
Probiems. in an interesting and im- 
pressive way. 

Pageant directed and costumes fur- 
nished It has already been given very 
successfully. 


Por further particulars addrees 
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out-patients. The main hospital contains 
200 beds, and there is, in addition, a 
medical school, a nurses’ training school, 
a school of pharmacy, children’s home, a 
leper hospital for men, isolation hospital 
for men, consumptive hospital, fresh air 
home for men and another for women, 
rest homes for workers connected with 
the mission, and the new leper hospital 
for women. The entire work was run 
last year on less than $90,000 


President Mackenzie Back 
at Hartford 


With the beginning of the school year 
President W. Douglas Mackenzie re- 
turned to active service at Hartford Theo- 
logical seminary. Dr. Mackenzie was 
greeted by a student body of more than 
150, representing 17 denominations, and 
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including students from China, 
Liberia, Africa, Arabia, Persia, Egypt and 
Latin America. 


White Congregation Welcomes 
Negroes to New Home 


Calvary Methodist church, once one of 
the strongest congregations of that de- 
nomination in New York city, has been 
forced by a shift in the population to seek 
a new home. The neighborhood in which 
the church was located has become al- 
most entirely colored, and Salem Metho- 
dist church, a strong Negro body of the 
same communion, has purchased the prop- 
erty. The last service of the Calvary 
congregation in its former home was held 
on Sunday evening, Sept. 28. Seven hun- 
dred persons were in the white congre- 
gation, which filled most of the main 


Evolutionary Reform for Russian Church 


TANLEY HIGH, special correspond- 

ent of the Christian Science Monitor, 
who is just home from a long trip 
through Russia and other parts of Europe, 
has given Zion's Herald, of Boston, an 
interview in which he declares that the 
so-called “living church” movement has 
almost disappeared from within the Rus- 
sian church, but that its power has been 
absorbed in a “renewed church” move- 
ment that is attempting to secure through 
evolutionary reforms the ends that the 
living church sought overnight. Against 
this renewed church, under the leadership 
of Archbishop Vedensky, Mr. High sees 
arrayed, on the one hand, the forces of 
reaction within the church, led by Tik- 
hon, the former patriarch, and on the 
other the forces of irreligion, with active 
government backing. The interview was 
printed in part as follows: 

When asked about the alignment of 
the various parties in the Greek Ortho- 
dox church of Russia Mr. High declared 
that at present there appear to be three 
wings. The first of these consists of 
the large body of common people, in- 
cluding the vast peasant population, who 
have rallied to the support of Tikhon, 
the former patriarch. “There is no deny- 
ing,” said Mr. High, “that there is a 
real reform movement on in Russia, but 
it has no immediate prospect of captur- 
ing the church. For we must remember 
that Tikhon stands before the people 
as a symbol of the old order of things 
with which the rank and file of the popu- 
lation have been familiar through many 
centuries. He is an institution in him- 
self—the old regime personified. Then, 
also, this leader gathers added strength 
from the widespread ignorance and su- 
perstition of the people, who fear new 
departures and cling to old forms of be- 
lief and worship.” 

The second party is the living church 
group, which at present has almost dis- 
appeared and is no longer a channel for 
the reform of the church. There is a 
third or middle party, however, known 
as the “renewed church,” in which the 
hope of reform now lies. Identified with 


this group are Archbishop Vedensky, the 
outstanding figure in the All-Russian Ter- 
ritorial Council of the Greek Orthodox 
church of 1923, and many other of the 


best leaders of the living church. “The 
renewed church, in just a word,” de- 
clared Mr. High, “seeks to accomplish 
by the slower process of evolution what 
the living church attempted to accom- 
plish immediately. The renewed church, 
in my opinion, is entirely free from 
political motives and teaches the social 
gospel with a strong emphasis on educa- 
tional methods.” “The reform movement 
in religion in the future,” continued this 
observer, “must develop along with the 
political evolution of Russia.” 

With respect to religious persecutions 
Mr. High indicated that there is now no 
religious persecution in Russia but that 
as a natural result of the revolution, and 
in connection with multitudinous attempts 
to stamp out counter-revolution, without 
doubt there has heretofore been some 
warfare on the church. “In the light of 
your journey into Russia what do you 
think of the religious persecution story 
written by Francis McCullagh which ap 
peared in the New York Herald in the 
spring of 1923?” we asked. “I do not 
take much stock in it,” answered Mr 
High. “Every man with whom I talked 
in Russia about the McCullagh report 
said that it was a tale highly colored by 
the writer's prejudice as a member of the 
Roman Catholic church.” 

Speaking of propaganda against the 
church, the author of “The Revolt of 
Youth” declared that he had studied with 
particular care the ideals and methods of 
the young communists and had found, 
contrary to the Herald’s understanding of 
the matter, that the soviet government 
itself actually fosters the very bitter anti- 
religious attitude of these young people 
and that some at least of the leaders of 
these youth receive financial support from 
official sources. 

In reply to an inquiry about the two 
theological schools, at Moscow and 
Leningrad, financed by the Zion’s Herald 
Russia Fund, Mr. High asserted that in 
these schools lies the great hope for the 
training of young ministers along the 
lines of church reform. “From my con- 
tacts with the students in these institu- 
tions,” he said, “the only theological 
schools, by the way, in all Russia, I am 
convinced that they are doing very prom- 
ising work.” 
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foor. At 9:30 the doors opened and the 
Salem congregation led by its pastor, 
marched in 1,000 strong. The choirs of 
the two churches joined in a musical 
program, and the pastor of the white 
congregation welcomed the pastor of the 
colored church to the pulpit and par- 
conage that had formerly been his. In 
accepting the keys of the church the 
chairman of the Negro board of trustees 
told the chairman of the trustees of Cal- 
vary, “You did not have to do it this 
way. You could have closed your serv- 
ices alone, locked ups the church and sent 
us the keys by messenger. We sincerely 
thank you that you asked us to come and 
join in this union service in brotherly 
Christian fashion.” 


Congregational Missions 
Have Smaller Income 

Receipts for foreign missions from the 
Congregational churches of the United 
States were $8,000 less during the last 
fiscal year than during the year previous, 
while individual gifts decreased by $47,- 
000. The annual meeting of the American 
Board is now in session in Providence, 
R. I 


Einstein Goes to 
Palestine 

Vienna newspapers declare that Prof. 
\lbert Einstein, famous German scientist, 
who is now visiting in the Austrian capi- 
tal, will leave shortly for Palestine. Prof. 


Einstein plans to settle permanently in 
Jerusalem, where he will become a mem- 
her of the faculty of the Hebrew uni- 
versity 


Coiored Moderator for 
Pittsburgh Presbytery 

Somewhat sensational newspaper re- 
ports, which are probably to be heavily 
discounted, have been sent out as a re- 
sult of the recent election of Dr. Charles 
H. Trusty as moderator of the Pitts- 
burgh presbytery of the Presbyterian 
church. Dr. Trusty is a Negro, and pas- 
tor of Grace Memorial church, one of the 
leading Negro congregations in Pitts- 
His election came as a mark of 
the respect in which he is held after long 
years of service by his ministerial breth- 
ren. Pittsburgh Presbyterians have just 
ledicated a new church for colored mem- 


bers of that denomination. 


Zionist Flag on 
High Seas 

A new flag will come upon the high 
seas next March when the first ship of 
he American Palestine line sets sail from 
New York to the port of Haifa. The 
company controlling the new line, which 
will maintain regular sailings to Pales- 
tine, is Zionist, and their ships will fly 
the flag of the new Zionist state. 


No Work for Gotham 
Charity Society 

Prohibition may not work, but it would 
be hard to convince the officers of the 
benevolent society and loan association 
of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal church, 
New York city, to that effect. For nearly 


forty years these two organizations have 
been at work trying to relieve distressing 
‘ocial conditions in the vicinity of east 
42nd street in that city. 


Now there is 
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not enough left to be done to warrant 
continuing their activities, and the rector, 
Dr. Leighton Parks, announces that the 
energy and money will be diverted to 
other forms of service. Dr. Parks states 
that prohibition and the rise in wages 
are responsible for the changed conditions. 


British Students on 
Modern Churches 


At the Church Congress recently in 
session in Oxford, England, a group of 
students from Oxford and Cambridge 
brought to a discussion of “Youth and 
the Church” their conception of the pres- 
ent relations between the two. In report- 
ing the session the British press paid 
particular attention to a speech by Mr. 
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Stephen Neill, of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, a candidate for the ministry, who 
warned his hearers that the young men of 
the present cellege generation would turn 
deaf ears to an intellectual appeal, as well 
as to a command. He doubted whether 
the church was really aware of the diffi- 
culty of believing its doctrines or was 
interested in the great things that in- 
terest young men. “We are passionately 
stirred by the housing of the poor,” said 
Mr. Neill, “by the tragedy of armaments, 
by the wrongs of oppressed nationalities. 
The church seems so terribly taken up 
with the heating and lighting apparatus.” 
What young men particularly wanted, he 
declared, was to be shown Christ in life 
and work. The essence of their crticism 
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was that the church was not Christian but 
rather a place of jealousy, intrigue, back- 
biting. malice, and all uncharitableness. 
No amount of church-going could atone 
to youth for inconsistencies of conduct, 
and if Christ was not drawing this gen- 
eration it was simply because the church 
was not holding him up. 


Secretary of Bible 
Society Resigns 

Mr. Frank H. Mann, since 1919 one of 
the general secretaries of the American 
Bible society, has resigned that office. Mr. 
Mann's service has been largely connected 
with the increase of the society’s income, 
in which effort he has proved unusually 
successful. 


Dr. Fosdick Pleads for 


Tolerance 
In his first sermon preached in the 
First Presbyterian church, New York 


city, following his vacation and his resig- 
nation as associate minister of that 
church, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick on 
Oct. 12 sought to set forth “The Abiding 
Elements in Christianity.” After suggest- 
ing some of the changes that are taking 
place in religious thinking Dr. Fosdick 
said: “Well, you say, ‘What is left?’ I 
reply everything is left that is worth 
while—everything is left that ever made 
any vital difference to the living of the 
Christian life. For everything changes 
about religion except religion itself. Com- 
pare Paul and Phillips Brooks. Phillips 
Brooks was so much of a modern that 
he was publicly hissed by the funda- 
mentalists at an Episcopal convention. 
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But if Paul and Phillips Brooks should 
meet, as perhaps they have, they could 
not help seeing that they had all the 
deepest things in Christianity in common.” 
At the same time Dr. John Roach Straton, 
3aptist fundamentalist of the same city, 
was keeping up the attack on Dr. Fos- 
dick. “It was wrong for Dr. Fosdick to 
eat the bread of one of the great or- 
thodox denominations of Christendom 
while he was busily engaged in tearing 
down the faith of that denomination,” 
said Dr. Straton. “It is to be regretted 
that he did not long ago come out and 
establish an independent platform from 
which to proclaim the ideas that he stands 
for. All of us, even those who disagree 
most radically from him, could then have 
respected him for his courage and con- 
sistency.” 


Women of Nation to 
Confer on War 


Women gathered from most of the 
powerful women’s organizations of the 
United States will meet in Washington, 
D. C., next January to discuss the war 
issue and give impetus to the demand 
for American adherence to the world 
court. For an entire week the causes of 
war and its prevention will be debated. 
Economic rivalries, distribution of raw 
materials and traditional belief in war 
will all come in for attention. Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt will act as chairman. 
With her will be associated Miss Mary Gar- 
rett Hay, Miss Ruth Morgan, Mrs. Robert 
E. Speer and Mrs. Percy Pennypacker. 
Among the organizations that will be of- 
ficially represented will be the National 
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League of Women Voters, National 
Parent Teachers association, National 
Council of Catholic Women, Association 
of University Women, General Federa. 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Council of Jewish 
Women, National W. C. T. U., Counej 
of Women for Home Missions, Federg. 
tion of Women’s Boards of Foreign Mis. 
sions, and the National Y. W. C. A. 


Methodist Paper Supports 
Catholic Senator 


“The position that a man must be de. 
feated for public office solely because he 
happens to be a Roman Catholic jg 
morally indefensible and practically per. 
nicious,” says the Pacific Christian Adyo. 
cate, Methodist official weekly, editorially 
in a recent issue. The statement js 
evoked by the attack being made by the 
Ku Klux klan upon Senator Thomas J, 
Walsh, a candidate from Idaho, for re- 
election to the senate. Senator Walsh, 
who rendered such conspicuous service jn 
connection with the oil inquiry, is a 
Catholic. “Such an attitude concentrates 
attention upon adventitious issues to the 
exclusion of really vital ideals,” the paper 
continues. “Unworthy politicians use the 
klan to obtain office and when success- 
ful they may utterly misrepresent Chris- 
tian ideals.” 


Great Building Program for 
California School 

The University of Southern California, 
Methodist institution located in Los Ap- 
geles, has embarked upon a conspicuous 
building program that will add new struc- 
tures for the law department, dental 
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The Ministers Casualty Union 
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No Increase in Cost 


For several years past, commodity prices have maintained a high level. 
The cost of some lines of insurance has increased. 


Premiums on Health Insurance have been generally and sharply raised. 
Many men who carried policies in the big standard companies because they 
objected to “‘uncertain”’ assessments, have had their premiums arbitrarily 
boosted. The “‘fixed’’ premiums which they had counted on didn’t stay fixed. 


Meanwhile members of the M.C.U. are still enjoying sound, dependa- 
ble insurance and paying exactly the same rates as “‘before the war.”’ Only 
economy of management, careful selection of applicants and the high moral 
quality of our risks makes this possible. 
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department, chemistry-pharmacy depart- 
ments, and a dormitory for women this 
year, at a total cost of $1,500,000. The 
athletic field is also being improved. 


protests Mixing Oil 
and Religion 

Methodists of western New York 
recently held an area conference at 
Syracuse, N. Y. According to the Chris- 
tian Advocate, “promoters of an oil com- 
pany, prospecting in the southwest, had 
the shocking effrontery to arrange an ‘oil 
jyncheon’ on one of the days of the ses- 
sion, to which many members of the 
council were bidden, and before which 
were laid the alluring prospects which 
sellers of oil leases know so well how to 
nicture.” The same paper says that the 
promoters of this enterprise “purpose to 
devote the profits of these drillings, if 
they should eventually prove up and come 
in as oil wells, to the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom.” But, while admitting the 
sincerity of these purposes, the Methodist 
paper protests against this kind of mix- 
ing of religion and business. 


Successful Year for 
Disciples Society 

The annual report of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary society, just made public, 
shows that during the last fiscal year the 
total receipts for benevolences from the 
Disciples of Christ were $3,198,219, a gain 

$327,302. Special funds became $379,- 

826 the richer during the year and an- 
nuity funds $62,866. During the same 
period there were reported from foreign 
fields 3,314 baptisms, with a present 
church membership overseas of 29,781, a 
gain of 14 per cent. Pre-Easter evangel- 
istic services in this country were reported 
to have added 97,019 members, making the 
percentage gain in membership double 
that of any other Protestant body in the 
United States. The permanent revolving 
fund for the aid of churches in erecting 
new buildings now totals $2,040,018, and 
$559,050 was devoted to 87 such building 
enterprises during the year. 


Kipling Says Ministers 
Get Close to Men 

Preaching recently in Westminster abbey 
Rev. E. L. Macassey said, “The other day 
I asked that famous author, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, to tell me his opinion as to what 
class of men get most in touch with the 
sorrows of men today. And he said, ‘Had 
you asked me that twenty years ago I 
should have said the soldier at once, but 
today I am sure that the man who reaches 
the sorrows of men is the clergyman 
every time.’ ” 


Use Indian Dances for 

Christian Approach 

Rev. Royal H. Balcom, superintendent 
of St. Michael’s Episcopal mission on the 
Wind river, Wyo., reservation of the 
Arapahoe Indians, in company with In- 
dian members of the mission recently 
gave a striking exhibition of the way in 
which old tribal ceremonies, handed down 
'rom pagan days, may be used as an 
imtroduction to Christian truth. During 
the recent summer the Arapahoe Indians 
indulged in a sun dance. The rites lasted 
three days and culminated in the usual 
feast. A twelve pole lodge was erected 
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OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s New Book 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


His classes of live young postgraduate college men say that it has made the Bible over 


for them into “a pamphlet for the times.” 


Price $1.60 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 





Cabot, Philip 
EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 

Cabot says the thirty best years of his life were 
largely wasted because the acid test of effective faith, 
conversion did not come to him until after Perle: 50 
Jones, Rufus M , 
FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE 

An answer to the questions: What do you want 
most? What is life's real driving force? 

Price $1.75 


Mathews, Sha 
THE FAITH OF MODERNISM 


Contends A our world will not accept a religion 
which mak tability its ideal morality and 
which would 1 muzazsie scientific inquiry. 


Probable price $1.50 
Roberts, Richard 


THE GOSPEL AT CORINTH 


Paul went oo h the cities of Asia Minor and 
Greece, deciart is very recent rson Jesus to 
RD ass -Y “What about 

“What about Moses?” 
said the “«. 


Temple, William A., M.A., D.Litt. 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 


A whole view of the world and life that is Christo- 
centric to all its details. 
Probable price $2.50 


Wise, James Waterma 
LIBERALIZING LIBERAL JUDAISM 
Calis on Liberal Judaism to break camp prepared 
for long marches that shall end in extending its present 
frontiers both in doctrine and practice 
Price $1.50 


Youtz, Herbert 
THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRIT- 
UAL 


A live protest against the doctrine that religion is 
& purely psychological matter. 
Probable price $1.75 


By Various Writers 

HONEST LIBERTY IN THE CHURCH 
A symposium on ten important unsettied religious 

Problems of the day. Probable price $2.00 


Tsenoff, R. A. 

THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 
An exhaustive study of what their attitude toward 

+ etal has done to men and peoples throughout 

history Probable price 


Czernomska, Elizabet 


THE AUTHENTIC "LITERATURE OF 
ISRAEL 


Thirty- wae yee ago Driver in his O. T. Intro- 
duction showed how to do the work of rearrangement 
that Csarnomska has now performed 

Probable price $3.50 








Clean Fiction 
Sylvestre, Noel 


THE SACRAMENT OF pene 


A sincere tule of a sorely tempted fisher 
Price $1.75 
Hayes, Lilian 


THE THIRTIETH PIECE OF SIL- 
VER 


A gripping story of the contamination spread 
through the ages by one of the coins handiea by 
udas. Price $2.00 
Quillen, Robert 
THE PATH WHARTON FOUND 


The dramatic account of the redemption of a 
broken man by a Southern town's relici -~ ne $2.00 








New Books for Class and 
Group Use 


Maud, John P. 


LIFE IN FELLOWSHIP 
Opposed to ail barriers of race and c 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson 


THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


Price $1.60 
Roberts, Richard 
GOSPEL AT CORINTH 


Martin, Hugh 
THE KINGDOM WITHOUT FRON- 
TIERS 


The Witness of the Bible to the mys | 
Purpose of God. Price $1.00 


reed. 
Price $1.00 


Price $1.75 


Keyser, Leander 


MAN’S FIRST DISOBEDIENCE 


Defends the Garden of Eden teaching on the 
origin of sin. Price $1.00 
Snowden, James H. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Nine Months’ Course. 


Seder a sample copy. 
Class orders Slled at this price. 


39 lessons. 300 
Price 25 cents 








pong Education 


Suter, John W., 
CREATIVE TEACHING 

For private, individual reading, like the 
letters of a friend. Probable price $1.25 
Streibert, Muriel 
YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 


How to adapt the results of modern Bible 
study in work with children x. gona people 
robabie price $2.00 


Case, Adelaide, Ph.D. (Teachers’ College) 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


For those who appreciate painstaking educa- 
tional diagnosis.""—Geo. A. Coe 


Probable price $1.75 
Athearn, Walter S. 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


An unanswerable presentation of the case for 
the operation by the churches of a truly great 
system of religious education. 

Probable price $1.50 








Put on Your Christmas List 


Moulton, Richa 
THE MODERN ‘READER’ S BIBLE 
Illustrated. 

1,735 pages, plus fifty full page iiustrations 
in three colors. Price $5.00 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


For children up to the age of seven 128 
pages. Four colored illustrations. Price $.90 
THE OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


For children eight to eleven. 288 pages. 
Eight colored illustrations Price $1.50 


Thomas a Kempis 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


Attractively printed and bound. Price $1.00 


Hill, Caroline Miles, Editor 
THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIG- 
1OUS POETRY 

ver ) 


N d lar priced edition. 
ee © Price $2.50 
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By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 
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eternal verities and their application 
to the events and life of the present.”’ 

—The Continent. 
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and 18 young braves participated. The 
ceremonial of the sun dance is an expres- 
sion of thanks and gratitude to the creator 
for the blessings of the harvests. Last 
winter was a bad one for the Indians. The 
intense cold weather made serious in- 
roads upon the stock and caused much 
suffering among the poorly-housed fami- 
lies. A number of ill-fed children died. 
But the spring and summer weather was 
ideal, and a good harvest was gathered. 
Addressing the younger members of the 
tribe, explaining the rites and ceremonies 
of the dance, Chief Yellow Calf, who is 
a catechist in the Episcopal mission, pre- 
faced the dance ritual. Then Mr. Balcom 
offered a prayer, emphasizing the thought 
of the true God and Father of all as the 
giver of earth’s bounties and the lover of 
all mankind, whether red, white or black. 
The Indians said “amen” in customary 
grunting fashion. 


University Courses for 
Church Workers 

The University of Chicago has an- 
nounced a series of afternoon courses for 
ministers and laymen to be held in room 
308 at 116 South Michigan avenue. The 
courses, which will be of special value to 
church workers, will be on such topics as 
the principles of Christian living, the place 
of the church in the modern world, and 
Christian art. 


Pleads with Masons for 
Parochial Schools 

In the course of his sermon before the 
112th annual meeting of the supreme 
council, 33d degree, Scottish Rite Masons, 
at a special service in Trinity cathedral, 
Boston, Bishop Harry S. Longley, Episco- 
pal bishop of Iowa, after declaring that 
the religious element is being neglected 
in the training of youth both at home and 
at school, said, “If we do not have 
parochial schools, I do not know how we 
can supply this need. It is certain that it 
is met neither in the home nor the church 
at the present time. According to reliable 
statistics, more than 55 per cent of our 
homes have no church connections, and 
28,000,000 children in the United States 
are members of no denomination.” 


Romance of Church 
History in Korea 

It is not yet forty years since the first 
Protestant missionary landed in Korea. 
There were then perhaps six Christians 
in the entire country. Today the Chris- 
tians number more than 300,000. They 
have 3,400 churches with 20,000 pupils in 
mission schools and 250,000 patients 
treated last year in mission hospitals. 
These churches are supporting 16 of their 
own missionaries in Siberia, Manchuria, 
and Shantung. 


New Species of Dead 
Sea Fruit 


Nothing could epitomize the new day 
that is coming to Palestine in a more 
striking manner than the recent announce- 
ment that the Dead Sea may soon prove 
to be an economic asset of fabulous value. 
It has been discovered that the waters of 
the Dead Sea contain a very strong pre- 
cipitate of potash which, by a simple 
process, can be extracted at an expense 
of about $5 a ton, and delivered, with all 
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charges paid, at the port of Haifa fo, 
about $15 a ton. Potash now costs $y 
a ton in Europe. 


Cardinals Protest Herriot’s 
Church Policy 

The announced intention of Premie; 
Herriot to withdraw the French embassy 
from the vatican, while enforcing the 
laws against religious orders in France, 
and instituting a system of education jp 
Alsace-Lorraine without religious features 
has, as might have been expected, drawn 
the fire of Catholic leaders in France, A 
letter signed by the six cardinals resident 
in France says, “The government's 
measures, as projected, constitute a graye 
menace to internal peace, justice and 
liberty; to the interests of the country, 
and respect for France in the eyes of 
foreigners.” 


Call Wet Law Chances 
Brighter 


The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, which claims to be the lead- 
ing wet organization in this country, is 
out with a circular call for financial sup- 
port, claiming that the election of fifty 
more wet congressmen will insure the re- 
peal of the Volstead law in the next ses- 
sion. The association quotes President 
Coolidge, “The attempt to dragoon the 
body when the need is to convince the 
soul will end in revolt,” as its motto, and 
gives a list of members including such 
names as Gertrude Atherton, W. W. At- 
terbury, Rex Beach, Irvin S. Cobb, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Richard Derby, Marshall 
Field, Rear Admiral Goodrich, Major Gen- 
eral Hunter Liggett, Seth Low, Hudson 
Maxim, George von L. Meyer, Meredith 
Nicholson, Kermit Roosevelt, Chaplain E. 
B. Smith, and Owen Wister. 


Changes in Methodist 
Mission Administration 
Dr. Frank D. 


years secretary 


Gamewell, for several 
of the China Christian 
Educational association, succeeds Dr. 
Ralph A. Ward as associate secretary of 
the Methodist mission board in charge of 
work in China. Dr. Gamewell first went 
to China as a missionary in 1881, and 
gained fame for his work in designing the 
defenses of the legations during the Boxer 
siege of 1900. Dr. Ward returns to active 
service in south China. 


Preacher with Largest 
Congregation 

What 
largest 


American preacher reaches the 
congregation? It is suggested 
that the distinction may belong to the 
Rev. Henry Hallan Saunderson, of 
Brighton, Mass., the originator of the 
Wayside Pulpit. By means of these 
daily messages in display type, which are 
now shown to passers-by in hundreds of 
cities, Dr. Saunderson is estimated to 
reach at least 2,000,000 a day. The con- 
tents of his pregnant sermons is sug- 
gested by such samples as these: “In- 
tegrity is a moral quality which is a 
necessity for the life of a nation. Religion 
is needed to nourish integrity.” “Taking 
the line of least resistance is what makes 
rivers—and some men—so crooked.” “If 
you think the world is all wrong, re- 
member that it contains people like you.” 
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“Think for yourself and you become a 
yoice—and are no longer merely an echo.” 


Pastor Uses 
Group Method 

The power ‘oi the method of group 
discussion to stimulate life in a church 
is being demonstrated by Rev. Lawrence 
Wilson, pastor of Mission Hills Congre- 
gational church, San Diego, Calif. Mr. 
Wilson makes his parsonage the center 
of several discussion groups. About 20 
young people who are entering college 
this fall come here to talk frankly about 
the perplexities they are to meet. An- 
other group of students from the state 
college comes to discuss the problems in 
which they already find themselves. A 
group of parents threshes out problems 
connected with the training of their chil- 
dren, particularly religious education in 
the home. And a group of business and 
professional men come to discuss the ap- 
plication of the teachings of Jesus to 
present-day questions. 


Wins $1,000 
Book Prize 

It is announced that Dr. James H. 
Snowden, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has won 
the $1,000 prize offered by the Church- 
man for the best treatise on the subject, 
“The Christian Belief in Immortality in 
the Light of Modern Thought.” Honor- 
able mention is given Dr. Frederick C. 
Grant, of Chicago; Rev. F. C. Capozzi, 
Wind Gap, Pa.; Rev. John Knight Shry- 
ock, Anking, China; Rev. Laird W. 
Snell, Helena, Mont. Dr. Snowden is 
editor of the Presbyterian Magazine. 


Germans Unite with 
Congregationalists 

The Congregationalist announces that 
“the decision of the German Evangelical 
Protestant churches of the middle At- 
lantic district to unite with the Congre- 
gational denomination brings to the Con- 
gregationalists twenty-seven churches, 
twelve in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, and 
hiteen in southern Ohio. They are a 
self-governing, self-supporting group, us- 
ng the German and English languages 
but moving toward the exclusive use of 
the English. For the present it is prob- 
ble that these churches will be organized 
nto a separate association, but ultimately 
t is hoped that the group will disband 
nd the churches of the two states find 
full membership in the Congregational 
ssociation nearest them. This union will 
greatly strengthen the Congregational 
denomination in the Pittsburgh region.’ 


Chinese Theological Student 

Sings for Phonograph 

_Eight Christian hymns translated into 
Chinese and sung to the original tunes 
are being produced by the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company for use in Chris- 
tan missionary work in China. The 
hymns include “Lead Kindly Light,” and 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” The Victor 
people have found that Theodore B. Tu, 
a student in Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J., and a member of Asbury 
Methodist church in Peking, has an un- 
usually good voice for recording. He is 
making the records as his contribution to 
Christian missions. 
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OUTSTANDING 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The Miracle of Me By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D. 


Addresses that are somehow different. Thought and heart are in them; — 4 
are full of human interest. ‘There is a directness, a humanness and natural- 
ness, with remarkable brevity that bespeak a surcharged personality.” 
The twelve titles explore as many different regions of direct concern to folks 
who are in touch with themselves and the world about them $1.25 net. 


Borrowed Axes By Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. 


Sermons of Common Sense oy the author of “‘Acres of Diamonds”’ 
The varied life and large human interests of Doctor Conwell are evident ia 
all that he does. 

These ten sermons are of his best. They are not theological studies, but out- 
pourings of a soul full of the practical social concern of the gospel. $1.25 net. 








The Minister and His Ministry 2y John Mahan English, D.D. 


Doctor English speaks of the minister first as a preacher and then as a leader 
in his church and community, and in his third lecture shows the equipment 
necessary to the minister’s best product in preaching and leadership. Simple, 
Scriptural, practical, the three papers illustrate the finest ideals of the pastor’s 
place and work, and show the road to attainment. $1.25 net. 





Worship in Drama By Charles Arthur Boyd 


A Manual of Methods and Material for Young People and their Leaders. 
The Author’s plea is for more emphasis on the worship side of dramatic presenta- 
tion in the church. His book is divided into two parts, one stating the Why 
and How of religious drama by young people, the other giving the What in 
the form of five Biblical dramas, two missionary pageants, and two pageants 
for special days. ‘The book will be found practical in its suggestions, recog- 
nizing the needs of smaller groups in churches which have slight equipment, 
as well as of the modern churches which are provided with more ample 
physical aids for pageantry. $1.60 net. 





Making a Missionary Church By Stacy R. Warburton 


A handbook replete with practical suggestiveness, adapted for use, not only 
in the church, but also in seminaries as a basis of a course in the principles and 
methods of developing a missionary church. The book takes its inception 
from the need of a comprehensive and unified missionary plan for the whole 
church, and goes at once into the heart of the problem—the training of the 
pastor and of all church leaders, and the F wel mer of living missionary 
interest and activity in every department. Bibliographies are added to many 
of the chapters, and an index has been provided. $1.75 net. 





By Craig S. Thoms, Ph.D. 


Social Imperatives 


The bravest men are afraid of social disaster. This fear is the silver lining of 
the clouds of our day. It seems there is a vivid social consciousness, a lively 
sense of social responsibility. What obligations does this social conscious- 
ness perceive? In a very helpful way Professor Thoms has set them forth, 
emphasizing eight striking needs which his readers will agree are imperative 

, $1.25 net. 
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Important Books on Religion 


1 The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 
2 Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1.50. 
3 Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Adler, $1.50. 
4 The Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson a 
§ Social Law in the Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75. 
Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 
7 Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 
8 The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 
9 Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl S. Patton, $1.50 
10 Man and the Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25. 
11 Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1.00. 
12 Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00. 
13 Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.50. 
14 Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, W. A. 
rown, $2.00. 
15 Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, B75. 
16 —— Testament, £1.50 (Lib. Ed. $3.00; pocket 
id., $2.50). 
17 Realities and Shams, Jacks, $1.50. 
18 Nevertheless We Believe, Scott, $2.00. 
19 The Suburbs of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 
20 Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50. 
21 The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.50. 
22 Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 
23 The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
24 The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, Deissman, $2.00. 
25 The Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25. 
26 The Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $2.00. 
27 Seeing Life Whole, Henry Churchill King, $1.50. 
28 The Gndeneendinn of Religion, Brewster, $1.50. 
29 am Century Evolution and After, Dawson, eos 
volution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 
31 Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.25. 
32 I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 
33 Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Atkins, $2.50. 
34 Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50. 
35 Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, Hudson, $1.35 
36 Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50 
37. Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, Inge, $1.00. 
38 Toward an ompear po of Jesus, Simkhovitch, 75¢. 
39 The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25. 
40 The Larger Faith, C. R. Brown, $1.50. 
41 Mobilizing for are eee and others, $2.00. 
42 The Minister's Everyday Life, Douglas, $1.75. 
43 Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50. 
44 Religious Perplexities, Jacks, $1.00. 
45 A Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00. 
46 Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, 75c. 
47. Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland, $1.50. 
48 Personality and Psychology, Buckham, $1.75. 
49 World’s Great Religious Poetry, Hill (new Ed.) $2.50. 
50 The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50. 
51 Foundations of Faith, Orchard, $1.75. 
52 Christian Church in the Modern World, Calkins, $1.75. 
53 Problems of Belief, Schiller, $1.25. 
54 Christian Thought: History and Application, Troeltsch, $1.75. 
55 Belief in God, Gore, $2.25. 
56 Belief in Christ, Gore, $2.25. 
57. War: Its Causes, Consequences and Cure, Page, $1.50. 
58 Dummelow’s One Volume Commentary, $3.00. 
59 The Undiscovered Country, Atkins, $1.50. 
ene, Past and Present, Atkins, $1.25. 
aith and Health, Brown, $2.00. 
62 Science and Life, Millikan, $1.00. 
63 The Haunted House, Luccock, $1.50. 
64 Papini’s Life of Christ, $3.50. 
65 St. Paul on Trial, Still, $2.50. 
66 aw and Modern Thought, C. R. Brown and others, 
2.50, 


67 The Decalogue of Science, Wiggam, $3.00. 

68 The Spread of Christianity, Hutchinson, $1.25. 

69 Source Book Teaching of Jesus, Burton, $2.00. 

70 Riverside New Testament, Ballantine, $3.00. 

71 Christian Unity and the Gospel, Simpson and others, $1.50. 
72 Religion of Wise Men, Wates, $1.50. 

73, Modern Discipleship and What It Means, Woods, $1.25. 


74 Twenty Sermons by Famous Scotch Preachers, Simpson, $2.00. 


7s The Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60. 


Note: Any of the above books 
may be ordered by number. 
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DUMMELOW’S| I - 


ONE VOLUME BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by J. R. Dummelow 
Queen’s College, Cambridge 


Now only $3.00 


1250 pages of compact, clearly stated informa- 
tion supplemented by a section of maps of Biblical 
lands and plans of the Temple. An opening sec- 
tion which contains general articles on varied as- 
pects of Biblical study—each written by a recog- 
nized authority—is of help in studying not only the 
Bible as a whole, but also modern books in every 
religious field. The main body of the volume is 
made up of detailed comment, covering the entire 
Bible verse by verse. This includes a searching in- 
troductory article to each book. It is as easy to 
turn to the comment on a verse as it is to find that 
verse in the Bible—the arrangement is the same. 

Sunday school teachers and general readers who 
wish to do thorough work are finding Dummelow 
as helpful as are ministers themselves. 


Authoritative Opinions 


“Whatever other commentaries a minister may 
have, Dummelow at his elbow is indispensable.” — 
Dan Brummitt, editor Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 

“More information, attractively presented, than 
can be found in the same amount of space in the 
whole realm of Bible literature.”—Bishop C. P. 
Anderson. 

“Dummelow is indispensable to the student or 
minister who would come quickly to a series of ac- 
curate and useful articles and comments on the 
Bible.” —Dr. Ozora S. Davis. 

“When asked, I invariably reply that Dummelow 
is the best one volume commentary and that it is 
surprising how much information has been packed 
in that volume.” —Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon. 


Special Features 
I—THE GENERAL ARTICLES. 


The opening section of brief general articles, which more than one prominent 
churchman has written us is alone worth the price of the volume, gives a careful 
survey of the entire field of Christian study. The wide variety of topics, each 
treated by a distinguished scholar, ranges from the results of recent historical 
investigation to the statement of the various views on important doctrinal sub- 
jects. 


II—INTRODUCTIONS TO THE BOOKS 


The circumstances under which the book was originally written, the mental 
situation of the generation to whom it was addressed, the actual need that it 
was designed to meet at the time written and discussed. Date and authorship 
are studied and frequently an outline of the book in relation to other books is 
shown. In no case does this introduction attempt to bias the reader in his inter- 
pretation, Its intention is rather “to remove difficulties, strengthen faith and 
lead to a wider study and fuller comprehension of the Word of God.” 


III—THE COMMENTARY ITSELF 


Line by line the Bible is commented on—nearly eleven hundred pages wherein 
the student in a moment can find concise yet comprehensive notes on any pas- 
sage in the scripture. The entirely unprejudiced scholarship with which ¢ 
c s are compiled has received tribute from critics of all denominations. 

The following from among the types of information covered may illustrate 
the range of knowledge at the instant command of the owner of a Dummelow: 

1. ye heen of historical references. 

2. Quotation of illuminating passages from Apocrypha or early Christian 
writings. 
Citation of related passages in other parts of the Bible. 
Description of an ancient custom or legal practice referred to. 
Explanation of a term or phrase unfamiliar to a modern reader, 
Mention of contrasting interpretations to obscure lines. 
Analysis of a chain of thought as it progresses through a section. 
Clearer renditions of the original text. 
Statement of the effects of certain p ges in 
church ritual. 
10. Notation of geographical peculiarities and references to the appended 

group of maps 


Price of Book $3.00 [We pay postage] 
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The Story 
of La Follette’s Public Life 


is briefly but comprehensively told 
in three short articles reprinted from 
recent issues of The Nation. We 
should like to send you a compli- 
mentary copy of this reprint because 
it will give you a good illustration 
of the service which The Nation 
renders its readers week by week. 
The Nation is not attempting to tell the La Follette 
forces what to think. It covers the news of the cam- 
paign, interprets the interplay of the various elements 
at work and reviews the facts of the past which throw 
light on the present. 








As a special election year offer we will send you 
The Nation from now until Inauguration Day for $2.00, 
with a copy of the reprint of “La Follette’s Record” 
as well. Or, if you prefer, subscribe now for a year 
and take advantage of a book offer. 



































AMONG FORTHCOMING WITH THE NATION The Nation, 
ARTICLES: . 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 
“The Great Game of Politics,” 
“The Quakers as Revolutionists,” by Frank Kent. $5.75 
by Mollie Best. . I enclose $__. 
“A Passage to India,” by E. M. Send The Nati ds cur 
. Send me The Nation and a 
“New Morals for Old Series” Forster. $5.75 
Rebecca West “La Follette’s Autobiography.” of 
Carl Van Doren $6.00 aa a oP 
Dr. Beatrice M. Hinkle . 
Ludwig Lewisohn nome 
, , , The Ameri Mercury. 7.6 
“Be Brisk with Babbitt,” by ee ee “= SS CO Ee OE Bae 
| Sinclair Lewis. The World Tomorrow. $5.00 C.C. 10-25-24. 
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BEST SELLING RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Five Present-Day Controversi 





Satisfying Answers to 
INSPIRATION 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
GENESIS 
THE CREED 
KU KLUX KLAN 





This book will have a wide reading.” 


A LAYMAN’S CONFESSION 
OF FAITH 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 

Author of “The Christ We Forget,”’ etc. 
A book for the pe me crisis—strong, lucid, tolerant, generous 
to those who hold views differing from those of the author; as 
applicable to the man in the pew as the man in the pulpit. $1.50 


THE MYSTERY oF PREACHING 


By JAMES BLACK, D.D. 
Minister of St. George’s United Free Church, Edinburgh 

James Sprunt Lectures, 1924. 

L Harold Hough in “The Homiletic Review,” says: “It is 
a long time since I have found such vitality, and insight and men- 
tal vigor and human heartiness. Happy the preacher who in 
dull days renews his enthusiasm at the fires which Dr. ar 
has kindled.” $1.7 


THE COMPETENT CHURCH 
By FREDERICK A. AGAR, D.D 


A Study of Christian Competency and Church Efficiency. 

The need for a deepened spirituality; the teaching and steward- 
ship elements; lay leadership and the enlistment process are 
among the eighteen phases of Christian service dealt with by 


$1.00 
- RADIO PREACHING 
By PHILIP I. ROBERTS (Editor) 


Far-Flung Sermons by Pioneers in Radio Preaching and Some 


of the Results. 

By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D., H. H. Forsythe, D.D., James 
Gordon Gilkey, D.D., James L. Gordon, D.D., Lynn Harold 
Hough, D.D., Burris A. Jenkins, D.D., Hugh T. Kerr, D.D., 
Frederick N. McMillin, D.D., Frederick F. Shannon, Herbert 
Booth Smith, Ernest F. Stires, D.D., Henry C. Swearingen, 
D.D., ete. $1.50 


GREAT PREACHERS As SEEN BY 
A JOURNALIST 


By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


Character-sketches from the hand of an experienced interviewer 
of a number of prominent preachers: David J. Burrell, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Russell H. Conwell, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles 
L. Jefferson, Bishop Francis J. McConne sll, John Timothy Stone, 

John Roach Straton, Christian Reisner, the late Bishop Charles 
D. Williams, and G. Campbell Morgan. $1.50 








By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Dr. Jefferson’s latest book is a 


in religious circles 


As The Boston Transcript says, ‘Dr. Jefferson puts his case so clearly, so 
forcibly and so fairly it is hard to disagree with him on any vital point. 





This Book 


Is already receiving 
a hearty reception 
from the daily and 
religious press. 


ublishing event 


$1.60 


SERMONS FOR THE TIMES 


By REV. PETER WALKER (Editor) 

Introduction by Thomas L. Masson 
By eens 7 tag Preachers. dient : “ 
A thoroughly representative display of contem 
effort. Sermons - David James Burrell, Samuel Parkes © 
man, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Newell Dwight Hillis 
E. Jefferson, Leander 8. Keyser, Francis J. McConne 
Pierson Merrill, William A. Quayle, William B. aw, & 
S. Shannon, John Timothy Stone, and Cornelius Woel elf: 
The best work of American preachers only. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES — 

By G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 4 

Rev. Samuel Chadwick in “The Methodist Chronicle,” says} 

‘‘Always interesting, invariably practical and intensely earnest) 

* * * A distinct and valuable contribution to the literatuniy 

of the Book of Acts. To the plain man and teacher it will bea 

help and inspiration. Dr. Morgan’s latest is his greatest.” 

550 pages, 8vo. 75 


SERMONS In OBJECTS 
By HENRY T. SELL, D.D 
Author of “‘Pive-Minute Sermons in Stories,” “Eleven Books for 3 
Bible Study,” etc. 

‘These sermons, or talks, may be illustrated by objects or black- 
board drawings. Bright, up-to-date, wide-awake, his latest work 
still further enhances Dr. Sell’s reputation as a writer of books 
able to be used and understood. $1.25 


PEN PORTRAITS 
OF THE TWELVE 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, DD. = 


In Dr. Clausen’s pages the Apostles live again. As @ne reads 
he realizes afresh how very ‘like bimeclf these men were; ho 

prone to err, to act on impulse—true types of humanity “now 
as then, and for all time.” Illustrated. $1.50 ~ 


ONE GENERATION TO 
ANOTHER 


By HARRIS ELLIOTT KIRK, D.D. 
Lessons from Old Testament Lives. 


Dr. Kirk is one of the foremost of American expository preachers. 7 
Possessed of a keen insight into the foibles of human nature, | 
he visualizes Old Testament scenes, and revitalizes the char-~ 
acters in a fresh, unusual fashion. 81.50 
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The Best-Selling Religious Novel of the Day 


THE HIGHWA 


The Novel that 
Religious Circles 
are Discussing 


Not since “Robert Elsmere’”’ 


When C hure ‘th Folks become enthusiastic about a current novel—things happen. 
forced its Way into the sitting-rooms of the people, over a 
generation ago, has a novel of this sort taken the public so completely by storm. 


CAROLINE ATWATER MASON’S 


CHALLENGING NOVEL 
Fifth Edition 
$2.00 
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